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Better Speech Patterns and the 
English Course 


CHARLES E. 
Pacific Union College, 


UST HOW do Americans 
speak? 

With this question in mind, a 
half dozen students majoring in elemen- 
tary education once sallied forth from 
their college to do some supervised teach- 
ing in several grade schools scattered over 
a certain state. While they were teaching 
the usual elementary subjects, they made 
some significant observations in the light 
of their own speech-consciousness. And 
this is typical of what they found: 

Group A showed an unnatural reading 
tone in many pupils, a general tendency 
to nasality, generally poor enunciation, 
and a common tendency to substitute 7 for 
é (they said pin for pen, git for get, Sint 
for sent). 

Group B had two pupils with foreign 
accent, two cases of thick speech as a 
result of adenoids and tense facial mus- 
cles, several cases of mumbling (which, 
however, they reported began to give 


young 


way to the establishment of confidence in. 


the teacher) , and two lispers (one lateral;+" 


one lingual protrusion). 

Group C enrolled a Japanese student 
with typical confusion in pronouncing / 
and ¢r and th and d, a student whose voice 
always sounded as if he had a cold (a 
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case of adenoids), a cluttering student, a 
child with a cleft palate, and a case of 
unduly high pitch. 

Group D had one student whose 
tongue was so large as to hinder cleancut 
expression, and another whose tongue 
protruded too far between the teeth. 
Foreign accent was prevalent. 

Group E revealed the pupils’ general 
tendency to speak in a high-pitched voice 
(the observer noted that the pitch low- 
ered when the teacher's response was 
low). 

Group F showed a child with a nasal 
voice; a case of harsh voice; a case of 
dull, monotonous voice; several children 
with such thin voices as to be almost 
inaudible in the classroom; two children 
with foreign accent; and the common 
substitution of 7 for é. 

These were all typical American grade 
school groups—large and small, city and 
rural—a fair cross-section of contem- 
porary elementary education. And the 
pbséeyatiohs made sin. - the? schog[s * tepre- 
séntéd “até neithty nfofe nor Tess -signifi- 
cant; than thousands. of-ebserwations that 
Havé-beén dihatle in the? pablicestiiaols all 
over the United States. Every survey made 
by a trained person reveals that one child 
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in ten has a speech defect sufficiently 
severe to stigmatize him as queer, to give 
him a feeling of inferiority, and to set 
him apart from his social group. Condi- 
tions in college are little better: less than 
ten per cent of America’s college students 
have acceptable voices with clear speech, 
and more than fifty per cent have dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory speech, according to 
tests given to college freshmen. Accord- 
ing to most reliable figures, 4,000,000 
students in the United States are suffer- 
ing from defective speech—more than 
the number of hard of hearing, deaf, 
blind, and crippled combined. 

How can such conditions as are sug- 
gested above be improved? Let us begin 
at the beginning. “Speech education,” 
said Dr. Elizabeth McDowell of Co- 
lumbia University in a broadcast over 
WEAF on the NBC network recently, 
“not only should but does begin at our 
first attempts to talk.” Indeed, speech 
education may be said to begin earlier 
than that: the heredity of the child and 
his environment at birth constitute the 
background for his speech education. 
Following the pre-speech period, the 
child’s language is largely, if not entirely, 
imitative. 

What, then, are the factors in speech 
development and rehabilitation? 

Health. Health is a prime factor in 
speech education. The child who grows 
normally, with adequate sleep and re- 
laxation, sufficient food of the right kind 
with emphasis on vitamines and minerals, 
plenty of proper exercise in the open air, 
satisfactory body elimination and general 
personal hygiene, a well-balanced nerv- 
ous system, etc., is on vantage ground 
in _ building worthy speech, habits, , Goods: 

ii. tcattndt: be: produced: in? & 

eh “An apsét” in ‘é4lciuim’ sid phos- 
enon metabolism- may affect nprnal 
speeclt devefopnient. A child who taitnot 
hear well is at a basic disadvantage in 
acquiring normal speech habits. How 


thread? 
‘ or by nagging, the child’s speech mould 








shall he imitate acceptable speech when 
impaired hearing keeps him from grasp- 
ing even normal sounds? 
Environment. Home environment plays 
a strong part in the child’s speech growth. 
Given an adequate health program in the 
child’s life, his next greatest asset is prob- 
ably the influence of an orderly, hopeful, 
cheerful home atmosphere in which the 
members speak calmly without haste or 
excitement, in which joy and peace hold 
sway, and kindly co-operation and sin- 
cere love are supreme. In such an atmos- 
phere; the parents talk less and listen 
more, as they encourage the child to make 
vocal his own interests and thus to grow 
in a normal speech pattern—unrepressed 
and yet unprodded. In such an atmos- 
phere the child is a responsible part of a 
social group, with a growing realization 
of his duty toward others of the group. 
Example. In the home environment the 
example of the parents is of tremendous 
weight in the child’s speech development. 
The child’s first and most lasting speech 
habits—good or ill—are the result of 
his imitating the speech of his parents 
and those whose speech his ears first 
hear. Bender reports that fifty-two per 
cent of the speech-defective children ob- 
served in a given study had mothers with 
the same defect. If the parents speak in 
high nervous tones, if they hesitate or 
stammer, if they mumble their words or 
otherwise mar the normal speech pattern, 
the child will probably imitate the faulty 
pattern and thus keep alive in his own 
life a deviation from the normal which 
shall forever make him different from 
other members of his larger social group. 
If, on the other hand, the parents ex- 
hibit a normal speech pattern and a calm 
self-control marred neither by repression 


will probably be a satisfactory part of 
a well-controlled personality. 

At this point it may be observed that 
parents who want their children’s speech 
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to grow into a normal speech pattern 
without the impediment of having to 
overcome faulty baby habits, will not 
hamper their speech growth by talking 
baby talk to them, or by employing a 
high, unnaturally ‘“‘nice’’ tone. They will 
encourage normal speech growth by let- 
ting the baby ears first and always hear 
the spoken word in a normal speech pat- 
tern adapted to the level of understand- 
ing. 

‘Early instruction, But not only must 
parents seek ever to give the child a 
speech pattern worthy of imitation, they 
must remember that they are his first 
teachers and so fulfill the responsibility 
of the teacher. They should break up 
false speech patterns before they are set, 
not by making the child self-conscious 
about his speech, but by inspiring con- 
fidence in a worthy speech pattern and 
helping him to grow into it. They should 
show the child (at the proper time) how 
a sound is made and where—if he is 
having trouble in making a given sound. 
(Of course, the teacher-parents should 
be sure that they know before trying to 
explain to the child.) They should be 
ever alert to see that the child’s speech 
is progressing normally, and if not, to 
seek immediately the counsel of a speech 
therapist in an attempt to eradicate the 
defect before it becomes habitual. 

If, then, the child comes to school with 
the heritage of good health, from a home 
environment utterly wholesome, from the 
hands of parents who have set before him 
a worthy speech pattern and by precept 
and example have made acceptable 
speech a part of his personality, the grade 
teacher’s task is simple. He has but to 
encourage a normal growth. But the 
chances are that the child does not come 
with such a speech background. Then 
the teacher has the privilege of supplant- 
ing the child’s hindrances to adequate 
speech expression with a command of an 
effective normal speech pattern. 


Now it is obvious that this task cannot 
be left to a specialist in speech alone. 
The small rural school usually does not 
have the services of such a person, and 
even in the large city system too often 
the speech specialist can do little more 
than occasionally meet the defective stu- 
dents and direct their activity through the 
classroom teacher. After all, since the 
child employs speech throughout his 
classroom hours, the problem of speech 
as an expressional medium must finally 
rest with the grade teacher, as far as the 
classroom is concerned. It follows then 
that every classroom teacher must be a 
teacher of speech. To quote Professor 
James Bender, speaking on the floor of 
the recent meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech in St. 
Louis, ‘Ideally every classroom teacher 
should be a speech correctionist.” 

What does this mean? 

1. It means first of all that the teacher 
must himself exemplify a normal speech 
pattern. A certain university suggests the 
following criteria of such a pattern: (a) 
Ability to be heard easily by all in an 
ordinary classroom. (b) Ability to be 
understood (this involves clear articula- 
tion of all sounds). (c) Pronunciation ac- 
cording to commonly accepted American 
standards. (d) Ability to read ordinary 
material interestingly. (e) Ability to 
speak in a conversationally direct and 
interesting manner. (f) A reasonably 
pleasing quality of voice. 

A certain state teachers’ college per- 
mits no student to do supervised teaching 
until major and minor speech defects are 
remedied, and other training schools are 
making similar requirements. Is it too 
much to hope that some day no person 
will be permitted to teach in an elemen- 
tary school who has a speech defect? 
Meanwhile should not all teachers en- 
deavor to approximate the use of a 
speech pattern worthy of imitation by 
their charges? 











2. It means next that the grade teacher 
must admit that speech is at least as im- 
portant as arithmetic and geography and 
therefore deserves a place in the curricu- 
lum. A normal person speaks much more 
frequently than he writes. Speech is one 
of the arts of communication which is 
“basic to all other arts.” The teacher 
will therefore be continually alert to the 
speech development of his pupils. 

3. It means further that the teacher 
must be an appreciative judge of normal 
speech and be able to diagnose such 
deviations from the normal as nasality, 
cluttering, high voice, etc., as well as the 
more evident defects such as stuttering 
and lisping. He should recognize the 
right of every child to a physical exami- 
nation as a part of the speech diagnosis, 
and the necessity for taking an adequate 
case history of him. Perhaps the home 
environment is harsh and nervous, or the 
child’s diet unnourishing, or his rest fre- 
quently broken. Perhaps the child's 
speech defect is a natural concomitant 
of defective hearing. Perhaps he has ade- 
noids or a cleft palate, or suffers from 
mal-occlusion of the teeth. Perhaps the 
speech defective child is really a remedial 
reading case. Only when based on ade- 
quate case history can speech rehabilita- 
tion be substantial. 

4. It means also that the teacher must 
be able to help the child overcome his 
speech handicaps and thus restore him to 
a sound social adjustment. He should 
himself be familiar with methods and 
exercises suggested in such a book as 
McCullough and Birmingham’s Correct- 
ing Speech Defects and Foreign Accent, 
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and capable of applying them at need. 
This will doubtless require many a 
teacher to take actual instruction in voice, 
diction, phonetics, and in speech correc- 
tion. But the results are worth while. 
Perhaps some day not too far off every 
student preparing to teach in an elemen- 
tary school will be required to present 
several courses in speech as part of 
his equipment for satisfactory teaching. 
Happy are those teachers who now come 
under such requirements, and _ thrice 
happy their pupils! 

5. It means too, that the teacher will 
find ultimate success in remoulding the 
child’s speech pattern only as he seeks 
and obtains the co-operation of the par- 
ents in their homes and in such organiza- 
tions as the Parent-Teacher Association. 
By speaking before these organizations 
and soliciting the consideration of the 
place of speech in the child’s social ad- 
justment and personality growth at their 
meetings, he may do much to make his 
community speech-conscious and _ thus 
hasten the development of a normal 
speech pattern in his pupils. 

6. And finally, it means that the class- 
room teacher—this teacher of speech, if 
you please—will consecrate himself to a 
profound and moving belief in the funda- 
mental principle that ‘“The chief requisite 
of language is that it be pure and kind 
and true—the outward expression of an 
inward grace.” 

Speech training will then become to 
the child what it should be: a factor in 
the development of a winsome person- 
ality, for “out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 































The English Expression Program 


In the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public Schools 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN* 


Field Supervisor of Student Teaching 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 


NGLISH EXPRESSION is a field 
in which difficulties are inherent. 
It is hard to get results; worse 
than that, it is even harder to know when 
one does get results. Many school people 
assume that they get results because 
standard test scores show high medians. 
Such evidence may be open to question. 
As Lyman has pointed out, it is “a ques- 
tionable assumption that ability to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong lan- 
guage forms and to correct the latter 
indicates that the pupil actually uses lan- 
guage forms correctly in his own speech 
and writing.”* The writer recently com- 
pared the number of mistakes on a set 
of written compositions with the lan- 
guage test scores of the same pupils. It 
was found that some pupils with high 
language scores made more errors on the 
compositions than did some pupils with 
low language scores. While this study 
was not a scientific piece of work, it does 
tend to bear out the truth of Lyman’s 
statement quoted above. 

In September 1935, the writer was ap- 
pointed chairman of the English Expres- 
sion Committee for the Bloomfield Public 
Schools. He worked with a committee of 
twenty-five teachers selected to represent 
all the grades including the high school. 
The writer and the other members of the 
committee as well, were carrying full- 
time jobs. 

At the initial meeting the writer asked 
for suggestions from the committee. Re- 
* Formerly Principal, Watsessing School, Bloomfield, 
1 ae R. L. Summary of Investigations Relating to 


Grammar, Language and Composition. Monograph No. 36. 
University of Chicago Press. 1929. Page 124. 
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ceiving none he submitted a tentative 
program. This program was based on 
some work which had been done in pre- 
vious years with the staff of teachers in 
the Campbell School, South River, New 
Jersey. After a year of study, discussion 
and revision, the committee proposed the 
following experimental program. The 
material quoted below is taken verbatim 
from the Bloomfield Course of Study— 
pages 83 and 84. 
ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
Basic ASSUMPTIONS 
The Bloomfield program in English Expres- 
sion is experimental. It should be revised each 
year in the light of the experiences of that year. 
The program is based on these four assump- 
tions: 

1. Practically all children can learn to speak 
and write correctly—at least in school. 

2. Speaking and writing correctly result from 
activity in speaking and writing over the 
the years the child is in school with care- 
ful, though kindly, emphasis on correction 
of errors. 

3. Many children can learn not only correct 
English, but can achieve considerable abil- 
ity in writing and speaking along creative 
and rhetorical lines. (Rhetoric is the art 
of speaking and writing.) Such children 
should be encouraged to go as far as they 
can. 

4. Teachers should be given goals or objec- 
tives for their pupils, and asked to plan 
a program of activities leading towards 
these objectives; furthermore teachers 
should keep a record of the progress of 
each pupil based on her own good judg- 
ment backed up by whatever measures she 
may wish to use. 


CHARTS 


The entire program of speaking and writing 
is set up in the form of charts. Objectives are 








































grouped in three divisions: Primary (grades 
Kdg.-3), Intermediate (grades 4-6), Upper 
(grades 7-9). At the beginning of each year the 
teacher will receive a chart for her class. She 
will list the names of her pupils. She will go 
over the objectives so that she may know them. 
If she feels it would be helpful, she will acquaint 
the pupils with the program. She will plan a 
series of activities and experiences leading toward 
the objectives. When a pupil has attained a 
given objective the date should be put on the 
chart. It is suggested that charts be kept in pencil 
so that a teacher may erase something when it 
appears that her previous judgment of a pupil 
was wrong. Charts will be filed in the office at 
the end of the year. 

The same list of objectives will be checked 
through three grades, by at least three teachers. 
Each teacher should carry all of her pupils as 
far as she can. It may—and undoubtedly will— 
frequently happen that many of the pupils of 
fourth grade will have reached the basic objec- 
tives. This will allow the fifth and sixth grade 
teachers of that group to develop the expressional 
abilities of their pupils in creative and rhetorical 


fields. 


STANDARDS IN WRITING 


Many pupils, as has been pointed out, will 
attain basic objectives early and will need stimu- 
lation toward other English expressional activi- 
ties. For this reason, and also because teachers 
like to have some basis of comparison in judg- 
ing their work, the Committee has assembled a 
group of compositions from pupils in the grades 
of the Bloomfield Schools. 

In using these compositions as standards, the 
letter A may be interpreted to mean that the 
teacher of the given grade considered the com- 
position to be excellent for that grade and that 
the Committee has selected it as an A composi- 
tion. E means that the teacher considered it poor. 
B, C, and D are levels between A and E. Ac- 
companying each composition will be found a 
statement about the pupil who wrote it. It is 
hoped that a teacher will find such a statement 
useful in comparing her work with the selected 
compositions. 

Some teachers will use these compositions to 
show individual pupils what they should be able 
to do. Teachers, however, should always be sure 
of their ground when they bring pupils into 
competition with a standard of any kind. 


TEACHER HELPS 


In using the program described above, 
teachers may need help. There will be various 
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helps at hand. The first of these is the building 
principal. Use him. Other teachers will help. 
Then there will be available in each building a 
copy of An Experience Curriculum in English? 
This volume will help with many problems. 
Chapter 18 for example, will clarify the ‘‘glar- 
ing error’ objective. It is hoped that all teachers 
will become familiar with this volume since it 
represents the basic philosophy behind our pro- 
gram. 

Teachers, with their principal's approval, may 
choose any text or work book materials which 
may be helpful. In order to aid in properly se- 
lecting text and work books, the English Com- 
mittee has prepared “A Guide for Reviewing 
Language Text Books.” All principals have 
copies of this in their offices where teachers 
should find them. It is being supplemented from 
time to time as new material comes out. Teachers 
are not encouraged to be slavish followers of text 
books. Rather, they should plan their own pro- 
gram using texts and other materials as helps or 
tools. Single copies of many texts should be avail- 
able in all the buildings. By looking at these, 
teachers and pupils will get many suggestions. 

An Experience Curriculum in English has 
been chosen as our pattern because, published in 
1935, it is an expression of a representative 
group of more than one hundred English teachers 
and superintendents appointed as a commission 
under The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to formulate a curriculum for the country. 
It represents, therefore, the best present thought 
and effort of the teachers of English in the 
United States. 

An Experience Curriculum in English offers 
an integrated program based on common ex- 
periences. It covers all phases of English teach- 
ing; literature, reading, creative expression, com- 
munication, It offers suggestions for corrective 
work and provides for individual differences 
and interests by scaling objectives, activities, and 
techniques, regardless of grade lines. It suggests 
elective courses for the more ambitious or tal- 
ented. Its grouping of literature on the basis 
of interests is especially thought provoking. 
Chapter 18 on usage is a sound guide for teachers 
who are perplexed by the duel between the rules 
of grammar and living English. This chapter 
contains a clear statement of the position of 
grammar as usage for the immature and as knowl- 
edge for those mature enough to grasp it. The 
Curriculum is rather unique in its contribution 
on speech activities and in its re-definition of 
social and language skills. 


2 English Monograph No. 4. National Council of 


Teachers of English. Appleton Century Co. 1935. 
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ORAL ENGLISH OBJECTIVES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES (4-6) 





Teacher 


Date begun 








Directions: 

Fill in school, grade, 
etc. 

Mark the date opposite 
each pupil’s name as 
he masters a given 
objective. 

At promotion time, file 
in office. 


He can express ideas in a composi- 


tion of several sentences. 


before a group. 


errors. 
3. He will speak with good posture 


4. He gives at least one talk a week. 


Pupits’ NAMES 


7. Headapts his voice to his audience. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH OBJECTIVES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES (4-6) 


School Teacher 


Directions: 

Fill in school, grade, 
etc. 

Mark the date opposite 
each pupil’s name as 
he masters a given 
objective. 

At promotion time, file 
in office. 


of every sentence in a composition. 


errors in written work. 


tation. 


‘1. He can write sentences from dic- 
2. He will capitalize the first word 
4. He has the habit of correcting his 
5. He can write several original sen- 


3. He can use the dictionary. 


Pupits’ NAMES 


The chart reproduced here is a sample 
of the type alluded to in the previous 
description of the program. Space does 
not permit the inclusion of samples from 
the ‘Standards in Writing.” 

The reader will have sensed that this 


* Similar charts were used by primary grade teachers, 
and by upper grade teachers. The objectives for all grades 
may be seen in the section entitled ‘‘Objectives and Ac- 
tivities.”’ 


tences on a topic of interest to him. 


Date begun Date completed 


his own work correctly. 


punctuations correctly. 
11. He has the habit of punctuz 


composition. 
is correct. 


. He can write a short letter. 
tractions. 


8. He can use a period in a running 
9. He uses an apostrophe in con- 
12. His written work in other subjects 


14. He can use a textbook to get help. 


13. He capitalizes titles correctly. 


6. His work is neat. 


program is really an attempt to reduce 
the expressional phases of the Experience 
Curriculum to a workable scheme. 

The report of the committee was ap- 
proved by Superintendent E. S. Stover 
and became effective in September 1936. 
During the school year 1936-37, the 
writer followed this program very care- 
fully in the Watsessing School. During 
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the year with the help of the teachers, 
he collected and assembled a number of 
activities under each objective. Examples 
of these are given below.* The objectives 
are numbered with arabic numerals. The 
activities are lettered a, b, c, etc. 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Oral Objectives 


1. 
2. He enjoys dramatics. 
. He knows some poems or rhymes. 


He will listen to stories. 


a. Children learn through repeated reading by 
teacher. 

b. Through interest in some particular subject 
about which a poem is written. 


. He will tell a short story. 


a. Pupils constantly encouraged to tell stories. 


. He will recite poems. 


a. Children recite original poems. 
b. Memorize one each month. 


. He will take part in dramatics. 
. He can name properties necessary for a play. 
. He can express his thoughts in a complete sen- 


tence. 

a. Playing language games. 

b. Class newspaper. Insist on complete sentences. 

c. Insist on children using sentences at all times. 

d. Making sentences by completing groups of 
words. 


. He will use correct inflection at the end of a 


sentence. 
He will try to improve his speech after correc- 
tion has been made. 
a. Playing language games. 
. Constant drill. 
. Through watching and listening to others. 
. Through phonics. 
. Trying with is, are, ain’t. Build a “grown-up” 
feeling. 


eer 


. He can give simple directions. 


a. Directing simple plays. 

b. Children as head monitor. 

c. Helping other children. 

He can follow simple directions. 

a. In paper folding, children follow directions. 

b. Playing games. 

c. Care of the room. 

He can carry messages correctly. 

a. Messages to teachers, parents, principal, jani- 
tor, children on playground. 


_ * From one to twelve activities were suggested for each 
objective. Space permits the inclusion of a few examples 
only. 
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14. 


t3. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


He can express a reasonable opinion in class 
discussions. 

He will accept criticisms of his speech. 

a. Build spirit. ““We come to school to learn.” 
He will tell stories to the class. 

He can compare his experiences with those in 
stories. 

He enunciates clearly. 

a. Reciting poems. 

b. Phonics. 

c. Practice saying words until perfect. 

d. Practice in reading sentences. 


Written Objectives 


By 
. His work is neat. 


2 


10. 


He can write his name. 


a. Commend neat work. 
b. Discussion of neat work in circle. 
c. Re-writing and noting improvement. 


. He will capitalize the first word in a sentence. 
. He will place the appropriate mark at the end 


of a sentence. 


. He can write short original sentences. 


a. Writing on “Which Weather I Like Best 
and Why.” 

b. In telling of things seen and done on trips. 

c. Writing cards and letters to sick classmates. 


. He will capitalize names of people. 
. He will capitalize days of week. 


a. Day is written on the board each morning. 


. He will capitalize names of the months. 


a. Oral discussion, using calendar. 

b. Discussing which months are cold or warm. 

c. Children write the months in which holi- 
days come. 


. He will capitalize the first word in a line of 


poetry. 
He will copy a poem from a book or blackboard 


correctly. 


. He will place a period after abbreviations. 


a. Through use of months and days of the 
week. 


. He uses proper manuscript form. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


’ Oral Objectives 
ae 


He can express his ideas in a composition of 
several sentences. 

a. Reports on things done. 

b. Reporting on good books; discussing books. 
c. Giving directions for games. 


. His speech is free from glaring errors. 


a. Separate drill lessons on errors. 
b. Correct incidentally in friendly talks without 
too much attention to the mistake. 


. He will speak with good posture before a group. 


a. Attention to this in all subject fields and 
in all types of oral activity. 
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. He gives at least one talk a week. 

a. Audubon Club, amateur hours, book reports, 
conference groups. 

. He has increased his vocabulary. 

a. Discussion of new spelling words. 

b. Listing and learning new words in science. 

c. Weekly word drill on words selected in 
social studies conferences. 

d. Pupils list new words they want to make 
their own—at least one each week. 

. He speaks with good diction. 

a. Pronunciation of new spelling words. 

b. Training for dramatic productions. 

c. Small programs for morning exercises. 

d. Practicing to be radio announcer for class. 

e. Praising children for good diction. 

. He adapts his voice to his audience. 


Written Objectives 


1. He can write sentences from dictation. 


a. Writing directions. 

b. Making notes. 

c. Taking order of work. 

. He will capitalize the first word of every sen- 

tence in a composition. 

. He can use the dictionary. 

a. Getting correct spelling of words when writ- 
ing. 

b. Finding meanings 
lessons, 

. Making glossary for a book written by the 

pupils. 

d. Word usage drill. 

. Ten new words are looked up after each 

social studies conference (weekly). 

. He has the habit of correcting his errors in 

written work. 

. He can write several original sentences on a 

topic of interest to him. 

. His work is neat. 


of words in spelling 


7. He can write a short letter. 


a. Writing “thank you” letters. 

b. Writing invitations to programs and ex- 
hibits. 

. Writing to sick children. 

. Writing letters to pupils taking trips, to be 
read on the train. 

. Writing imaginary letters about things 
learned and places visited in geography. 

. He can use a period in a running composition. 

a. Individual help: “Where do you stop when 
talking?” 

. He uses an apostrophe in contractions. 

. He has the habit of using end punctuations 

correctly. 

. He has the habit of punctuating his own work 

correctly. 


12. 


13, 
14. 
a, 


His written work in other subjects is correct. 
He capitalizes titles correctly. 

He can use a textbook to get help. 

He uses the hyphen correctly. 


UPPER GRADES 


Oral Objectives 


Ms 


His speech is free from all glaring errors. 
a. Attention to good speech in all classes. 


2. He uses good beginning sentences. 
3. He gives at least one talk a week. 
. He can talk interestingly for at least one min- 


ute on one topic. 


5. He can give directions clearly. 
. He can greet visitors. 


a. Home room guidance—lessons in etiquette. 


. He can introduce visitors. 
. He can speak from an outline. 
. He has increased his vocabulary. 


10. 
11. 
Bz; 


He can speak extemporaneously. 
He can use the dictionary for pronunciation. 
He speaks with good diction. 


Written Objectives 


1. 
s 
7 
4. 


He uses good beginning sentences. 

He can use quotation marks correctly. 

He can write a business letter. 

He can write a friendly letter. 

a. Write to sick children. 

b. Write to other classes after assembly pro- 
gram, 


. He has the habit of correcting errors in his own 


work, 
a. Pupils check each other’s errors, then cor- 
rect their own. 


. He can punctuate his own written work cor- 


rectly. 
a. Read stories to class, timing reading for sen- 


tence recognition. 


. He can write directions clearly. 

. He knows proper manuscript forms. 

. His written work in other subjects is correct. 
. He has the habit of correct capitalization. 

. He can write a unified paragraph. 


a. Giving explanations. 

b. Writing experiences. 

c. Given a topic sentence, the pupil completes 
paragraph. 


. His longer compositions are in unified para- 


graphs. 


. He can make an outline for a composition of 


five or more paragraphs. 


. He uses the dictionary for spelling. 


a. Proof-reading school newspaper. 


. He uses the dictionary to increase his vocabulary. 


a. Using dictionary to find meanings of new 
words. 
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b. Finding synonyms. 
16. He avoids repetition of expressions. 
17. He can use a text to get help. 
18. He has variety in sentence form. 
a. Study of model paragraphs to note sentence 
variety. 
b. Improve by changing positions of words, 
phrases, and clauses. 
c. Use of statements, questions, exclamation, 
conversation. 


Results 


It is too early to draw any conclusions 
as to the effectiveness of the program. 


TABLE I 


GAINS IN LANGUAGE AS REVEALED BY THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEST 


(All scores in terms of grade placement) 


Gain 


Grade No. Form A. Form B. 
Pupils June 1936 June 1937 
3B 29 2.3 3.5 1.0 
3A 31 2.7 3.6 9 
4B 28 3:3 5.0 1.7 
4A 30 4.2 5.4 12 
5B 28 4.7 6.0 1.3 
5A 27 4.9 6.2 13 
6B 37 Dt 6.9 2 
6A 41 6.2 6.7 ‘5 
7B 29 Not tested 6.0 
7A 33 6.7 7.4 a 
1.09 


Average Gain 





The writer is able to say that the written 
composition work seems to be greatly 
improved. But that is subjective judg- 


ment. Table I is included here with all 
the reservations which were noted in the 
opening paragraphs of this report. Table 
I shows the gains as revealed by the 
Progressive Language Test in one year. 

It will be noted that for most of the 
grades reported there was a satisfactory 
improvement. It should be stated that the 
Intermediate Progressive Test for grades 
seven to nine includes a section on gram- 
matical terminology. The Bloomfield pro- 
gram does not require the study of this 
terminology. It is expected that children 
will gain sufficient knowledge of gram- 
matical terms through incidental use. It 
may be that they will not. The point is, 
however, that pupil scores in the 7-A 
grade were lowered perceptibly because 
they were able to do little with this sec- 
tion of the test. This does not account 
for the small gain made by the 6-A grade, 
however, because this grade was not 
tested on grammatical terminology. An- 
other point is that 6-A and 7-A are work- 
ing under the departmental plan. Each 
pupil reports to five different teachers 
each day. 

It is hoped that the program outlined 
here may be continued until it shall prove 
itself good or poor. Then it may be im- 
proved or rejected totally. 


5 Southern California School Book Depository. 3636 


Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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English in a Fused Curriculum 


EDNA COTNER 
Formerly on Staff of Omaha, Nebraska, Schools 


HEN CONSTRUCTIVE Eng- 
lish in the form of composi- 
tion and grammar is made an 


incidental subject in the daily or weekly 
program, it is likely to share the fate of 
many worth-while projects that are left 
to incident; notwithstanding the good 
intentions of all concerned, the projects 
fail to materialize. Tasks that are only 
incidental to the main activities of the 
day are often neglected, not because they 
are irksome or because one has no faith 
in their importance, but because major 
duties crowd them aside. 

Curriculum makers, with all sincerity, 
confidently provide for English as an in- 
cidental, but not accidental, subject in 
the course of study. If they could follow 
classroom procedures day by day, they 
would find a disconcerting number of 
them neglecting the study of English 
until an approaching test or the imminent 
end of the semester prompted a frantic 
effort to crowd a year’s work in sentence 
structure into three weeks, or induced 
teachers to turn their attention to an orgy 
of floor talks and story telling. 

Those responsible for the curriculum 
are led for two reasons into relegating 
English to the incidental place: they 
know that language is inherent in every 
classroom subject and conclude that there 
is no reason for making it a special study; 
it seems to them to lack content as a 
study for those to whom it is not a 
foreign tongue. Perhaps, also, they may 
think that the language cause will be 
injured by special attention and study, 
much as an adolescent may be made un- 
duly self-conscious and more ungainly 
by constantly calling attention to his 
awkwardness. 


11 


Constant use of a language does tend 
to improve one’s ability to express him- 
self in that language. His expression 
improves more surely and rapidly if he 
is growing mentally by studying, reading, 
experiencing; education, in fact, will lead 
to growth in language abilities. The ques- 
tion for curriculum makers to decide is, 
then, “Shall we leave English to chance 
and to the natural growth that accom- 
panies living and learning, or shall we 
provide additional help and purposeful 
study and practice in the use of a lan- 
guage that pupils now use as their 
medium of expression?” If we decide in 
the affirmative, the next thought is, “How 
shall we do it?” 

If we are planning an integrated cur- 
riculum, we center the activities of the 
pupils around certain themes, or prob- 
lems. These problems commonly concern 
what is termed the social studies— a 
combination of the traditional history, 
geography, civics—and of course, they 
involve the use of language. Assuming 
that we have decided to include some 
special attention to constructive English 
in the course of study, but wish to make 
it a minor consideration, we arrange a 
remedial plan which calls for attention 
to English when the occasion demands. A 
reason for writing a letter appears. The 
teacher sees that the pupils’ letters are far 
from perfect; therefore, additional in- 
struction and practice in letter-writing is 
inserted in the daily program. But this 
letter-writing is not a fixed item; it is 
to be inserted only when the need for 
it arises in connection with the chief pro- 
cedure, only when there is a motive 
apparent. Likewise, errors in the use of 
verbs provide a reason for inserting a 
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study of verbs in the program; faulty 
sentence structure in oral and written 
composition provides the motive for the 
study of grammar; confusing arrange- 
ment of sentences gives the reason for a 
study of paragraphing. Just how much 
“time out” is to be given to this remedial 
work, the course of study does not tell; 
that is left to the judgment of the teacher, 
who usually keeps to a subject until she 
sees that the children have made some 
progress, or until no more time can be 
spared if the work with major problems 
is to be completed. 

By limiting the study of constructive 
English to remedial work, we imply that 
accuracy is our only aim in teaching the 
subject or that we depend on error for 
motive. Dissatisfied with this dependence 
on error, we insert what we term practice 
material that correlates with other work 
and to the thought of remedy for errors 
adds that of practice for improvement. 
Having supplied the remedial and the 
practice material and indicated what the 
chief aims are, we feel that we have 
provided for constructive English in. the 
fused curriculum and we leave to the 
teacher’s judgment the allotment of time 
and definite place for it. We have pre- 
viously set up definite problems for con- 
sideration in the daily classroom pro- 
cedure, problems based on the social 
studies, which in our judgment it is 
important for children to study; never- 
theless, we have left to chance and 
immediate necessity the important study 
of English composition. 

Suppose we try a different plan. Fear- 
ing that the English study: may be 
crowded aside for the major problems of 
the fused program, we decide to plan a 
course with time allotted to it as defi- 
nitely as to the social studies. This will 
insure attention to it as well as provide 
a balanced and reasonable treatment of 
the subject. Discarding the thought that 
language cannot be separated from other 








content and made a subject in itself, we 
decide to set up a major problem in 
English and center other classroom ac- 
tivities in it. Our daily language activities 
are chiefly reading, listening to the ex- 
pression of others, expressing our 
thoughts, and thinking in the language 
with which we are familiar. If experience 
in school enables children to read, listen, 
write, talk, or think more effectively, it 
is worth-while. If a definite study of 
reading, listening, writing, talking, or 
thinking will benefit pupils and their 
fellows as much as a definite study of 
such themes as “Conditions in Europe 
That Led to the Settlement of America,” 
it is as wise for us to plan for one study 
as for the other. The purpose of the 
study of European conditions may be far- 
reaching. When we center the activities 
in such studies, we may have in mind the 
promotion of a better understanding of 
and sympathy for those who differ from 
us; we may hope that an understanding 
of history will help the next generation 
to live together more harmoniously. A 
knowledge of facts may be only the 
means to an end. Likewise, the purpose in 
the study of language abilities may be 
far-reaching. If we center activities in a 
language skill, we may have in mind the 
development of a better understanding 
of and consideration for one’s associates. 
We may hope that the study will help 
children to live together more harmoni- 
ously and to plan for the future with 
greater wisdom when they are mature. 


‘ We may expect the activities to aid in 


the development of leadership and pro- 
mote the habit of thinking. 

After assuring ourselves that the cause 
is worthy, we look about for material 
and method. We have noticed that a 
pupil may read glibly without under- 
standing what he is reading. In the pri- 
mary school the lack of understanding 
may be caused by lack of experience. In 
the upper grades various things are re- 
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sponsible for the thoughtlessness, among 
them, complex sentences, inverted order 
of sentences, unfamiliar vocabulary, a 
habit of reading without thinking be- 
cause of being forced to read what was 
uninteresting, and an unwillingness to 
concentrate. The study of literature gives 
some help in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of what others have written; how- 
ever, too much analysis and study of the 
material in the usual literature and read- 
ing courses detracts from the main pur- 
pose of the course, which is enjoyment 
and the cultivation of the reading habit. 
We decide, therefore, to have for our 
major English problem one that will in- 
volve reading for understanding. We 
provide a carefully planned procedure 
including summarizing, taking notes, 
précis writing, finding paragraph ideas, 
and sentence structure. For material we 
turn to the social studies. Content from 
them we apply to our course, making 
the social studies incidental to our main 
composition purpose. 

For practice in précis writing we select 
material such as poetry of a certain type, 
or prose of expository style taken from 
the social studies curriculum. For note- 
taking we begin with easy narrative, then 
progress to reference material of a factual 
nature. For sentence structure we begin 
with the study of grammar in a care- 
fully planned continuity with illustra- 
tion and practice material that suits the 
purpose. 

In the process of learning it is quite 
necessary that a feeling of frustration be 
avoided. An unskillfully planned cur- 
riculum in English may set forth a prob- 
lem that is too difficult for the children, 
or it may place the cart before the horse 
in such a way that, instead of fulfilling 
its purpose, the study baffles and dis- 
courages. Because our language is so 
much a part of us, a very personal matter, 
it is a difficult subject to teach and the 
results of unskillful instruction and guid- 


ance are especially injurious. To teach 
English composition successfully requires 
a special diagnostic ability that is not 
common. It is only the uninformed who 
scorn the self-consciousness that must 
precede the state of perfection; the un- 
critical are the ignorant and the unskilled. 
Proper guidance in the study of lan- 
guage can do much to mitigate the self- 
consciousness that accompanies growth 
and to prevent the sense of awkwardness. 
However inspired an idea may be, ex- 
pressing it in the form of language or art 
or music or science requires form and 
technique and the ninety-nine per cent 
perspiration that is said to make up 
genius. 

How might we make a mistake and 
injure the composition purpose if we 
kept to the incidental plan for English 
and correlated it with the major social 
studies’ problem? Method and content 
in innumerable small ways can be faulty; 
for example: In working on their social 
studies problem children will learn about 
the New England colonies and about the 
Indians. We think that a group project 
involving Indians or colonial children is 
advisable, and that it will supply a motive 
for some incidental English. We suggest 
that the class write an account of an ex- 
perience that a group of colonial chil- 
dren have had with Indians, imagining 
themselves relating the story as a colonial 
child would do it, one fourth of the class 
writing on one topic, another fourth on 
another, and so on. Their combined ef- 
forts will make the complete story. In 
planning such a project, we are keeping 
the activity in the social studies field, but 
we are injuring rather than helping our 
composition cause. Anyone who is skill- 
ful in leading children, or adults, to 
relate personal experiences effectively, 
in a natural manner, will not choose such 
a subject for a group composition; it is 
awkward and unnatural either to write 
or listen to such a narrative. 
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We might believe that helpful practice 
in grammar could be provided by asking 
children to find the subjects and predi- 
cates in one of their own compositions. 
Such an exercise would seem to fit pre- 
vailing pedagogical ideas; it would in- 
volve such things as integration, motive, 
pupil interest, and level of child experi- 
ence—but it probably would not suit the 
composition purpose. Many children who 
do not understand grammar use complex 
sentences, infinitives, and participles in 
talking and writing. They are likely to 
think that the verbals in their own com- 
positions are predicates and the complex 
sentences will puzzle them. If they need 
practice in finding subjects and predi- 
cates, such an exercise is more likely to 
confuse than to clarify the subject,—that 
is, if the English purpose is to give pupils 
an understanding of grammar. An exer- 
cise like this can do little more than show 
that some verbs do not agree with their 
subjects. 

One or two mistakes in fitting the 
activity to the purpose may be of slight 
consequence; a series of such errors or a 
whole course planned with lack of in- 
sight will waste time and injure the cause. 

Turning the tables, and centering some 
of the problems of the fused program in 
English need not detract from the pur- 
pose of the social studies problems. Many 
subjects concerned with places, peoples, 
and themes of the social studies curricu- 
lum might supply content for the study 


of what, for the moment, is an English 
problem and part of a carefully planned 
continuity in English. Time out for inci- 
dental English, if it is to accomplish 
anything worthwhile, will be as long as 
time required for a major theme. How 
much better it is to plan that main prob- 
lem and avoid the blundering that re- 
sults from purposeless activity. A planned 
course is not necessarily a rigid course of 
a forbiddingly formal nature. It should 
be as flexible as the plan for social 
studies and should permit children to de- 
velop gradually without annoying or dis- 
heartening self-consciousness. If the 
English activities are left to chance, they 
will lack a continuity that is necessary 
if fruitless effort and useless blundering 
are to be avoided; they will lack motive 
and logical presentation. Both the courses 
in social studies and in English could be 
planned and combined in an integrated 
curriculum so that neither one would be 
relegated to the incidental method. Any- 
one who tries to plan such a fused cur- 
riculum will see its advantages before he 
has half completed his problem. Lan- 
guage, our most potent medium of ex- 
pression, vital, integrated with our per- 
sonality so that we cannot measure its 
influence as a separate thing, should do 
all it can for us. It is universal, neces- 
sary, influential. If we can do anything 
in the schools to make it a more effec- 
tive medium of expression, we will be 
fulfilling a major purpose. 
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Language Training 


In the Oklahoma Course of Study 


CorpiA V. CALLIHAN* 
Principal, Houston School, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


ORMER President Eliot of Har- 
H vard University has said, “I recog- 

nize but one mental acquisition as 
an essential part of the education of a 
lady or gentleman—namely an accurate 
and refined use of the mother tongue.” 

Before one can give effective training 
in acquiring an accurate and refined use 
of the mother tongue, or in any subject, 
he must feel that the subject is important 
because of its value. One of the best 
criteria for judging the value of a subject 
is the social utility theory, which holds 
that whatever is taught in the school must 
be of importance in life outside the 
school. 

One of man’s most important activities 
is concerned with carrying on the com- 
munication of ideas. This is done by sev- 
eral different uses of language. Since one 
conveys his ideas to others by speaking or 
by writing, and receives the ideas of 
others by hearing them speak or by read- 
ing what they have written, it is the duty 
of the school to teach the uses of lan- 
guage which will enable the individual to 
communicate with others. 

It has been stated that language is more 
fundamental than reading, for reading 
depends on language, and many difficul- 
ties that have been called reading diffi- 
culties are language difficulties. For ex- 
ample, a child often comprehends the 
story, but he is so lacking in language 
ability that he causes his teacher to fear 
that he has missed the point of the story. 
“Language and thought have long been 
recognized as interdependent. The pur- 
pose of language is to express thought; 


* Chairman, State Curriculum Language Committee. 


and thought, on any except the simplest 
plane, is impossible without language. 
The relation between thought and lan- 
guage becomes so intimate that the two 
are psychologically inseparable.” 

Effective language training develops 
the abilities to understand and to use both 
oral and written expression, which are 
needed for expressing thoughts concern- 
ing the content subjects; therefore lan- 
guage instruction is basic and indispen- 
sable for successful achievement in such 
subjects as reading and social studies. In 
life outside the school there is a high 
correlation between one’s success and his 
ability to speak and write correctly and 
effectively. The school cannot put too 
much emphasis upon the teaching of lan- 
guage, for language expression, used as a 
means by both children and adults for 
engaging in the activities of daily life, is 
an essential part of living. 

After one realizes that language is im- 
portant, he feels a need for training chil- 
dren how to speak and write correctly and 
effectively. To meet this need, a course of 
study is necessary so that teachers may 
know what instructional jobs are to be 
done and what abilities are involved in 
each. The results in teaching language 
have been unsatisfactory in the past, 
chiefly because the whole job has not been 
broken down into its parts, and the parts 
distributed throughout the grades so that 
each teacher could see her particular 
work in relation to the whole, and because 
the suggestions given in most courses 
have been too general to have much 
meaning. 

Because the importance of language 
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training has been recognized, the Okla- 
homa State Department of Education felt 
a need for a new course of study in lan- 
guage. A tentative course of study for 
grades one to eight inclusive, was pre- 
pared for a try-out in many schools of the 
state last year. Then the suggestions, giv- 
en by teachers who tried the course, were 
used in the revision before it was printed 
as the State Course of Study in Language. 
Teachers in and near Muskogee worked 
diligently at this task. During the sum- 
mer of 1936, an editing committee spent 
six weeks in Greeley, Colorado, working 
with Dr. Paul McKee, who acted as con- 
sultant. 

The content of this course of study was 
selected and organized in accordance with 
the following beliefs. First, purpose con- 
trols all learning; therefore the school 
should create within children a desire for 
worthwhile purposes and develop the 
abilities, attitudes, habits and skills that 
are necessary for children to attain their 
purposes so that they may be able to par- 
ticipate efficiently in all institutions of so- 
ciety. Second, the time and expense of 
preparing a course of study cannot be 
justified unless it improves instruction. 
Third, it will not be used unless teachers 
find its materials meaningful and its or- 
ganization easily followed. Fourth, there 
must be definite work outlined for each 
gtade. The writer heartily agrees with Dr. 
McKee that much learning should be just 
as specific as a parent’s saying, “John, 
close the door.” No parent says, ‘John, I 
think you would enjoy closing the door,” 
or “John, there is something I'd like for 
you to do,” and then expect John, by the 
trial method, to find out that the door is 
to be closed. 

In this course of study the instructional 
jobs are divided into three major divi- 
sions: oral composition, written composi- 
tion, and mechanics. 

INSTRUCTIONAL JOBS IN ORAL COMPOSITION 


1. Conversation 
2. Story Telling 
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3. Use of Telephone 

4. Announcements, Explanations, and Direc- 
tions 

5. Talks, Speeches, Reports, and Meetings 


INSTRUCTIONAL JOBS IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


1. Letter Writing 

2. Outlines and Summaries 

3. Announcements and Advertisements 
4. Records, Reports, and Reviews 

5. Filling in Forms 

6. Bibliography 


INSTRUCTIONAL JOBS IN MECHANICS 


1. Sentence Concept 
. Good Usage 

. Capitalization 

. Punctuation 

. Paragraphing 

. Vocabulary 

7. Speech Techniques 


AVY BR Ww 


Only the jobs and materials of proved 
social utility value are included. A list of 
outcomes to be expected from each grade 
precedes the grade placement outline for 
that grade. Outcomes to be expected are 
listed for the purpose of giving the teach- 
er a synopsis or a bird’s eye view of the 
work to be done in that grade. Follow- 
ing this list of outcomes, a grade place- 
ment outline is given, so that each teacher 
may know the instructional jobs and the 
abilities allotted to each grade. 

Then, to help the teacher more, four 
approaches, dealing with specific abilities, 
are given for each instructional job in 
each grade. 

1. Abilities to be retained from previous grades 
2. Abilities to be achieved in this grade 


3. Suggestions for achieving new abilities 
4. Suggestions for correlation 


The following suggestions for teach- 
ing conversation in the second grade will 
serve as an illustration. 


I. Conversation 
A. Abilities to be retained from previous 
grades 
1. To have something to talk about 
2. To be a good listener 
3. To include everyone in the group in 
the conversation 
4. To know how to interrupt the person 
talking 
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5. To refrain from doing all the es ste 


6. To speak in a pleasant voice 
7. To avoid using unnecessary and’s, 50's, 
why’'s, and well’s 


B. Abilities to be achieved in the second 


grade 
1. To greet a caller courteously 
2. To have an increased interest in the 
conversation 
. To enlarge the vocabulary 
. To avoid playing with beads, buttons, 
rings, etc. 
. To know what to do when two or more 
persons begin talking at the same time 


. Suggestions for achieving new abilities 

(See unit on Conversation and continue 
use of suggestions given for previous 
grade) 

1. Dramatize situations showing how to 
greet a caller courteously 

. Lead children to make a list of the 
ways to be enthusiastic during a con- 
versation 

. Encourage children to inquire about 
new words used during conversation 

. Lead children to criticize the group as 
a whole on the mannerisms that might 
detract from what is being said 


. Suggestions for correlation 
Health and Safety 
1. Discuss health habits, namely, care 
of clothing, care of personal appear- 
ance, and the like 
. Talk about common rules of safety, 
such as cautions to observe before 
crossing the street, keeping to right 
in traffic, care in handling matches 
Reading 
Have the child tell in two or three 
sentences the characters and the parts 
liked best in the reading lesson 
Social Studies 
1. Carry on all recitations as conversa- 
tions; apply standards developed 
2. Use social studies content as topics 
for conversation 
Art 
Discuss decorations and arrangements 
in projects and activities in which pu- 
pils engage. 
Citizenship 
Have children as a group suggest types 
of citizenship conduct to be observed 
in various in-school and out-of-school 
activities, such suggestions with re- 
vision from time to time being re- 
garded possibly as a code for the 


group. 


In addition ta the grade placement out- 
* tlihe-pé abifities: to:he? :developed: i in each 
ihsttuctiohal’ job;4 Ssaniple unktis ‘given 
for; each .of these.. jobe.: These. are not 
te be taugiat’ as: units, “but*are’ given to 
help the teacher teach the abilities set 
forth in the grade placement outline. The 
outlines used for all other units vary little 
from the one on conversation. 


UNIT ON CONVERSATION 


. Reasons for teaching 
. Abilities to be mastered 
. General procedure 
A. Planned conversations 
B. Practice conversations 
C. Dramatizations and demonstrations 
D. Discussions 
. Special forms 
A. Introductions 
B. Conversation during calls 
C. Business interviews 
. Topics for conversations 
A. First four grades 
B. Second four grades 
. Type lesson 
A. Approach 
B. Stenographic report 
C. Evaluation 


Each unit begins with a brief discussion 
of reasons for teaching that particular 
job. It is believed that little learning takes 
place unless the child is made to feel the 
need for what he is to learn. If it is true 
that a child must feel a need for what he 
is to learn, isn’t it true that a teacher must 
feel a need for what she is to teach? 

“When the need arises” is an expres- 
sion used time and again in this course of 
study. “When the need arises’ does not 
mean that the teacher is to wait until a 
need arises naturally, but she is to create 
situations that will cause the child to feel 
a need for the job she wants to teach. 

It is hoped that much emphasis will be 
put upon sentence concept and _ para- 
graphing, for these two jobs form the 
foundation for all oral and written com- 
positions. In the first three grades chil- 
dren’s language activities will be in terms 
of two to four related sentences. The 
children in the fourth grade will learn 
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the technique or pattern for waiting ane, -mediate grades will be able to accom- 


paragraph; -theh: do: all: their : wéde: in: 
terms*of 6ne paragraph. “The fifth’ grade 
children wall; do théir work-in.twe, related 
paragrapihs,-and: the sixth “gtade childrért 
will do their work in two or more related 
paragraphs. Of course, this is the mini- 
mum for all children. 

After a teacher glances at this course 
of study, she should realize that teaching 
language is not a task that begins in the 
fourth grade, but that it begins in the 
first grade; and it is just as necessary for 
the children in the first grade as for chil- 
dren in the upper grades to be taught 
language. Neither is language a subject 
to be worked on today and forgotten to- 
morrow. If the teachers in the primary 
grades teach the work that is outlined in 
this course of study for the first three 
grades, then the teachers in the inter- 


plish the work outlined for those grades. 
May teachers of language strive to help 
children to gain a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and types of both oral and written 
composition, and to achieve a mastery in 
the use of the mechanics, so that when 
they enter high school thay can write 
letters, write good compositions, carry on 
interesting conversations, make good 
talks on personal experiences and on other 
topics, and speak correctly, effectively and 
with ease at any time. 

This course of study was made by many 
teachers who put forth a great effort to 
make a course that will improve instruc- 
tion in oral and written expression. It is 
hoped that language will be given a new 
emphasis and take its place in the school 
curriculum as an essential part of educa- 
tion. 





The Elementary Child and the 
English Program 


OLIVE E. SMALLIDGE 
Formerly Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Flint, Michigan 


HAT are to be the criteria 
for determining the curricu- 
lum and the goals in English 


for the elementary school child? Can we 
set a definite measure in a curriculum or 
think in terms of complete automatic 
control of skills? Shall we have a “‘yard”’ 
of composition or a “quart” of correct 
usage or set a skill ‘‘on the fire to boil” 
till it reaches a certain consistency of per- 
fection? Or are we going to determine 
some scheme so that all boys and girls 
will grow sufficiently fast ‘‘to just fit a 
twelve year old suit” of English controls 
at the end of the sixth grade? What is 
the “quart,” the “yard,” or the size of 
“the suit’? Which child is to be used as 
the standard of measure, or is it to be a 
hypothetical child created in the minds 
of an adult or a group of adults? All of 
this may sound rather irrelevant and far 
fetched, but is it not the procedure that 
is usually followed in planning the Eng- 
lish program for the school? 

W hat then is to be the point of attack? 

In the elementary school we have a 
very definite and worthy criterion in the 
needs of the pupils themselves for the 
English language. When the children 
have occasion to engage in English activi- 
ties it is the function of the school to 
help them engage more effectively. And 
it is also the function of the school to 
see that these occasions occur frequently. 

What are the needs of the elementary 
school pupil? English has two major 
functions in the life of the elementary 
school child: thought getting, and 
thought giving. 


There are two phases of the thought 
getting function, listening and reading; 
there are also two of the thought giving, 
reproducing and creating. These phases 
are commonly spoken of in the curricu- 
lum as reading, and oral and written lan- 
guage. With their accompanying skills 
they are the common subjects of the 
elementary school. 

If the needs of the child are to be the 
bases for language development, we must 
have a starting point. That is perhaps 
the greatest problem in English in the 
junior high school, the senior high school 
and the college. But probably nowhere 
else does it offer the difficulty it does in 
the elementary school. 

There is a greater variation in the 
backgrounds in English among the be- 
ginning elementary children than at any 
later period. One child comes to the 
school with a rich experience in life, in 
folk tales, nursery rhymes, and poetry, 
and with all the mechanics of language 
necessary to express his ideas which are 
well developed because he has had op- 
portunity to express them. At the other 
extreme we have the little child with 
meagre life experiences, with little or 
no experience in story, and an all too 
limited vocabulary to meet the needs of 
life in a social group. He may have heard 
only a foreign language in his home, and 
have many inhibitions forced upon him 
by the domination of adults. 

Even though two children at the ex- 
tremes of acquaintance with English were 
equally bright, still they would be several 
months apart in their control of lan- 
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guage, and so they will remain through- 
out their learning period. However, it is 
often true that children from homes 
underprivileged in English have a slower 
learning rate than others not so handi- 
capped; hence a greater difference than 
ever will prevail at the end of a period 
of school experience. 

This situation truly is a serious prob- 
lem for the teacher and the curriculum 
maker. Where shall the language ex- 
periences of the school begin? What 
experiences shall be given? Where must 
mastery be complete? What shall be the 
standards and goals of the elementary 
school? 

What shall be the measure of success 
in English? 

One of the first responsibilities of the 
teacher is to develop a feeling of need for 
getting thought and for giving thought. 
The earliest need in thought getting is 
to listen to stories, poems, and rhymes. 
Children from average homes have a 
background of nursery rhymes and folk 
tales, but a large per cent of children have 
never heard them. In a fourth grade 
where a study was made, more than fifty 
per cent of the pupils had never heard the 
common nursery rhymes. Until children 
have seen and experienced the joy of the 
reading activities, they have no need for 
that type of thought getting. Many 
teachers of beginning reading have tried 
to meet the need by the use of experience 
charts, but that is not enough. The chil- 
dren must have many opportunities of 
handling books, of watching them being 
read, and of asking for oft repeated 
stories. In fact, the school must supply 
the reading experiences of the average 
home for the underprivileged child. At 
the same time children who are ready 
for more advanced reading experiences 
must have them. Thus the great indi- 
vidual differences are continued. The 
general answer in the past has been 
school failure, the failing pupils begin- 
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ning again with the next class. In a sense 
retardation may be helpful, but not repe- 
tition. Consecutive units of experience 
can be planned so that a child moves from 
one experience to the next as fast as he 
is able. Thus there is no failure, but 
continual growth as one accomplished 
need develops others. 

If such retardation occurred in the first 
two years of the child’s school life, there 
would still be a wide range in the ability 
of a class to get thought, which has to 
be met by the teachers of the later grades. 
Class or grade standards seem inadequate 
as a measure of success. Growth, then, 
can be the only goal toward which the 
elementary grades work—growth of the 
individual pupil in the ability to meet 
the needs brought about by the purpose- 
ful activities of the school day. 

In what should we expect growth in 
the elementary school? 

The first and probably most important 
point of growth is in the interest in read- 
ing activities and in language expression. 
Growing interest means a growing desire 
to participate. 

Interest and desire are as essential in 
the beginning grades as in the later 
gtades. Without it the growth in skills 
will be meagre. The interest in reading 
may grow out of the desire for enter- 
tainment or for information to carry out 
some self or class determined purpose. 
The interest in oral or written language 
may grow out of the need for expression. 
Recently a record was kept of the reading 


.gtowth of a sixth grade class. This class 


had no formal reading period during 
the semester. Units of work in the social 
studies were developed which were of 
intense interest to the class. Many op- 
portunities were opened for reading for 
information and appreciation, individu- 
ally and in groups. At the end of the 
semester of five months the average 
growth in reading ability of the class 
was eleven months. One over-aged girl 
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whose reading quotient at the beginning 
of the semester was seventy, attained a 
reading quotient of ninety, almost nor- 
mal. 

A second essential is growth in the 
control of words. Experiences should be 
provided in life and literature which will 
result in an ever increasing and mean- 
ingful vocabulary. A speaking vocabu- 
lary must precede learning to read. The 
time will come when the reading vo- 
cabulary will exceed the spoken vocabu- 
lary, but in the early grades no child 
should be expected to read words which 
have no meaning for him. In beginning 
reading the vocabulary of each child is 
important. Efforts at reading should be 
delayed until the teacher is sure that the 
growth in the spoken vocabulary has 
been sufficient to aid in success. After 
reading has begun, growth in vocabulary 
must go hand in hand with the growth 
in other reading skills. Growth in vo- 
cabulary is also essential to growth in 


language expression, whether spoken or 


written. The three vocabularies, the 
spoken, the written, and the reading, are 
interdependent. Their growth depends 
largely upon the interests and desires of 
the pupils and the outgrowing needs. 

With the growth in vocabulary there 
are certain attendant skills such as the 
ability to analyze words and the sound of 
letters or combination of letters. These 
skills must be developed as the pupils be- 
gin to feel the need for that help. Some 
children develop the phonetic skills natu- 
rally while others have to make a con- 
scious effort to attain them. 

There has been a tendency to neglect 
these skills. Educators have realized that 
their development should come at a later 
period when the need was evident, with 
the result that phonetic analysis has often 
been omitted. However, these skills 
should not be neglected, but should be 
mastered better when and because the 
need has been evident. When a phonetic 


skill is needed it should be supplied, 
then sufficient practice given to fix that 
skill whether it be in the first grade or 
the sixth. 

Growth in the control of words, that 
is recognition, understanding of meaning, 
and ability to use them, should proceed 
at a maximum rate for each child through- 
out the elementary grades. Standards 
should be set not by grades but in rela- 
tion to the individual pupil’s rate of 
growth and the units of work on the 
different levels of development. 

Growth in reading skills is a third 
essential, whether the reading be for get- 
ting information, for recreation, or for 
the deeper appreciations. The problems 
and activities of the content subjects 
furnish the need for such skills as getting 
detailed and specific information, for 
finding out the important points, and for 
the organization of them. When once the 
need for a skill is known, readers may be 
used to advantage in practice periods to 
further develop the skill. 

Skills and habits in leisure time read- 
ing must also be developed in relation 
to the individual needs. All some chil- 
dren need is the opportunity to read for 
pleasure. The habit has already been de- 
veloped through earlier experiences. 
Other children must form the habit and 
develop the necessary skills. The pro- 
cedures vary at the different levels of 
achievement. We cannot suppose that 
at a specified grade level pupils are going 
to be able to read certain material or 
to read in a certain way. Achievement in 
leisure time reading, as in other skills, 
is a matter of growth. 

Growth in all the reading skills should 
be continuous throughout the elementary 
grades. The levels of ability in any one 
class may extend over at least a four year 
range. The level of interest may be more 
nearly the same. In order to meet the 
variation in ability, reading materials on 
different levels must be supplied. If we 
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are to accept the challenge of present 
day psychology, the plan of a single title 
in text books for a grade will have to 
be abandoned. 

A fourth essential in the growth of 
language ability is a freedom of expres- 
sion. The question as to which should 
receive the greater emphasis, technique 
or freedom of expression, has often been 
discussed. In meeting the needs of ele- 
mentary children, freedom of expression 
should come first. There is no need for the 
mechanics unless there is something to 
express. Freedom of expression cannot 
be obtained by an emphasis upon the 
mechanics of language. It can only be 
secured when a child has a real desire to 
say something and something to say. It 
grows out of a sincere interest and pur- 
pose such as obtains when the group has 
set about a unit of work of their own 
purposing, whether it be a mental or 
physical activity, or when the child has 
a vital experience to relate. When the 
emphasis is placed upon the mechanics, 
the ideas lose their spontaneity and 
growth in expression becomes retarded. 

Again, standards of achievement for 
the different grades cannot be definitely 
stated. If a group of children are living 
together to satisfy the interests in ever 
broadening life experiences, many op- 
portunities will occur for the reproduc- 
tion. of what has been found out, for its 
interpretation, for forming judgments, 
for drawing conclusions, for the recon- 
struction of experiences and scenes, and 
for creative expression. When these op- 
portunities are used, a freedom is de- 
veloped which is essential to expression. 

Growth in the mechanics of oral and 
written expression is a fifth essential in 
language growth. The mechanics should 
be made secondary, but essential to ex- 
pression. Children wish to express their 
ideas in the correct way. When the need 
for a certain technique is evidenced by 
an individual or group, practice sufficient 


to insure a better control of that skill 
should be supplied. 

To accomplish growth in the skills and 
techniques of English the teacher must 
be alert to the needs of the pupils to 
supply the essential practice opportunely. 
For the beginning teacher a guide to the 
skills necessary for language expression, 
a hint as to the language opportunities 
offered by an experience, and schemes 
and material for worth-while practice 
may be very valuable. Other than that 
it is impossible to detail a course of study 
in the language skills and techniques for 
the elementary grades. 

Spelling and writing are two important 
skills of written expression. There is 
much loss of learning through their dis- 
associations with real life experiences. 
Often pupils who are known to spell a 
list of words very well cannot use that 
skill in a life situation where spelling is 
needed. The same is true of writing. Al- 
though these skills must be practiced 
daily in isolation, the study of them must 
be motivated by the needs of the pupils 
if they are to be of maximum value. The 
growth will, likewise, be in relation to the 
background, ability, and interests of the 
individual pupils. Children physically 
immature are going to be slower in 
achievement in writing, and teaching 
methods must be in relation to the in- 
dividual pupil’s abilities. Also children 
must learn to spell according to the level 
of their ability to grow and to express. 
Growth must be gradual and built upon 
a solid foundation of achievement. 

What are the standards of the ele- 
mentary grades? 

Continuous individual growth, then, is 
the standard or goal of achievement in 
elementary English. The subject matter 
is the outgrowth of the needs of the 
pupils for the various phases of English 
in a sequence of experiences of ever 
broadening interest and scope. For her 
own purpose the teacher should keep a 
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The Articulation Project of 
the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English 


CLARENCE DEWITT THORPE* 
Professor of English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE PRINCIPLE of vertical ar- 
ticulation, which is the subject of 
this paper, has to do with the 
problem of giving to education a basis 
of progressive continuity. Its first postu- 
late is that the best form of education 
should be a closely-knit continuous proc- 
ess, with clearly defined goals, not only 
for the final stages, but for each succes- 
sive step along the way. The corollary 
to such a postulate is that leaders in our 
schools should devise systems and dis- 
cover methods whereby education may 
become such a continuous process. 

As applied to English teaching this 
suggests a cumulative, progressive pro- 
gram leading from the early grades 
through high school and college, with 
definitely formulated standards of attain- 
ment in language, composition, and 
reading-literature for each stage in the 
pupil’s advancement. It assumes a well 
co-ordinated plan for each individual 
school, a well developed testing program, 
adequate provision for intelligent remedi- 
al work, an understanding on the part of 
each teacher from the earliest to the 
latest grades of what is expected of him 
in working out the general scheme. 

There are, admittedly, certain difficul- 
ties in the way of such a plan, and these 
must be frankly faced. In the first place 
the individual capacities and interests of 
our students are widely different. Under 


* Chairman, Michigan Committee on the Articulation 
of High School and College English. 
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the democratic system of education to 
which we are committed, the schools must 
undertake to care for the needs of the 
unfit as well as the fit, the dull as well 
as the bright, the vocationally as well as 
the academically inclined. Equal stand- 
ards of attainment for all, under such a 
system, are manifestly impossible. One 
answer to this problem is segregation of 
the dull from the bright, the vocational 
from the academics, with definitely modi- 
fied programs and standards for the two 
groups. But until such channeling is 
possible, when we think of standards it 
must be primarily in terms of the average, 
or what may be called the bright-normal, 
pupil. So long as we have only one school 
system to provide for all, we cannot af- 
ford to consider standards lower than 
these. To do so would be to risk a sur- 
render of all standards whatever. The 
danger of such a surrender is the very 
practical one that we may become so 
accustomed to passing from grade to 
grade pupils of low ability with insufh- 
cient mastery of their subject that we 
shall scarcely notice if the quite capable 
pupils go on with like inadequate prep- 
aration. The disadvantage to the poten- 
tially strong and efficient in such a pro- 
cedure is manifest. We must be fair to 
the weak and mediocre, must care for 
them and train them to the best of our 
ability—perhaps, someday, in a different 
kind of school entirely; but we must also 
be fair to our better pupils. And such 
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fairness implies every effort on our part 
toward training them in the intelligent 
and energetic exercise of their latent 
capacities. 

The problem of standards for the 
superior pupil is still another matter, and 
must be met, under the present scheme 
of things, largely through the wisdom 
and ingenuity of the individual teacher. 

Scarcely less important to any articula- 
tion program than the difficulty of indi- 
vidual differences is that of accepted 
goals. Where shall we find the standards 
we need? To whom shall we go for our 
authority as to what to expect of our 
pupils in language and composition and 
reading by the end of the sixth, of the 
ninth, of the twelfth grade? In simple 
honesty, one must reply that we are at 
present somewhat inadequately equipped 
with such authority, and that such au- 
thority as we have needs, no doubt, to 
be constantly revised. Even so there is 
available a considerable body of standard- 
ized testing material—especially in read- 
ing, language, and vocabulary—and 
rapid advances in recent years towards 
the end of defining levels of achievement 
promise for the near future a much more 
satisfactory solution to this problem. It 
is, moreover, an implicit end in any well- 
conceived plan of articulation to find 
and apply further ascertainable standards 
and to mark out better means to realize 
them. 

In the past few years we have in 
Michigan been studying the problem of 
vertical articulation more thoroughly 
than ever before. We have done this on 
one hand through the so-called “Michi- 
gan Committee on the Articulation of 
High School and College English,” and 
on the other through a special project 
of the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English looking towards a more closely 
unified program in English extending 
through the grades and the high school. 
Only the second need concern us here.’ 
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The articulation project of the Michi- 
gan Council owed its inception to a 
gtowing awareness of a prevailing lack 
of continuity of program in English in 
our schools. There was evidence that the 
high schools were often going gaily on 
their way with little reference to what 
was being attempted in the elementary 
schools, and that all too frequently in- 
structors in any given grade in either the 
elementary school or the high school 
were working quite in the dark as to what 
was being done in the grades below and 
above their own. In all too many cases 
there seemed no existing plan for a close 
interlinking of the work in language, 
composition, and reading throughout the 
grades. It was no uncommon thing to 
find that teachers who were asking for 
help in planning a course for the ninth 
grade, for example, knew nothing of the 
program for the seventh, the eighth or 
the tenth grade. Others who were teach- 
ing in several grades were ready candidly 
to admit that they had not considered 
the importance of a logical step-by-step 
continuity from grade to grade. The gap 
between the elementary school and the 
high school usually appeared to be pro- 
nounced and there seemed all too little 
evidence that much had been done in the 
past to draw the work of the two units 
together. This, of course, was not a con- 
dition peculiar to the Michigan schools, 
but the Michigan Council operates only 
in Michigan; it therefore, perforce, 
limited its efforts to improve the situa- 
tion to the home field. 

The plan adopted by the Council can 
be most readily understood from the 
statement formulated by the officers for 
transmission to the schools: 

The Michigan Council is now engaged on a 


state-wide articulation project in English, which 
may be roughly outlined as follows: 


1A bulletin entitled Preparation rr College English, 
containing the preliminary report of the committee on the 
articulation of high school and college English, may be 
had by addressing the Printing Department, University of 
Michigan, Price 25 cents. 











First, that a representative committee, with 
members from the elementary grades, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school, shall 
be set up in each co-operating system. 

Second, that an attempt shall be made to es- 
tablish for each major division of the school a 
set of concrete standards for attainment in read- 
ing and literature and in oral and written com- 
position. The suggestion is that there should be 
such a set of standards for the end of the sixth 
grade, one for the end of the ninth, one for the 
end of the twelfth. 

Third, that these standards shall be made 
known to the school as a whole, and that an ef- 
fort shall be made to enlist the co-operation of 
administrative officers to the end that all teachers 
in the system shall emphasize the importance of 
good reading ability and of competent and de- 
cent expression. 

Fourth, that attention shall be given to the 
problem of building a curriculum, or curriculums, 
suitable to the attainment of the objectives indi- 
cated; that, further, an effort shall be made to 
establish as rapidly as possible, separate courses, 
at least separate activities, for the demonstrably 
dull and incapable, who cannot be expected to 
measure up to standards set for the bright-normal 
pupils. 

Fifth, that every effort shall be made to apply 
the standards established in such a way that, 
while the interests of the dull pupil shall not be 
prejudiced, the able pupil shall be insured an 
adequate preparation for the next stage in his 
program. To this end full use shall be made of 
such testing devices as are now available in read- 
ing, vocabulary, usage, paragraph building, and 
so forth, in order to discover where each pupil 
is weak or strong. 

Sixth, that an effort shall be made to establish 
remedial classes, especially in reading and com- 
position, for all pupils who fall below the mark 
at any given point, to determine whether their 
deficiency is due to incapacity, indolence, or pre- 
vious faulty training in fundamentals and to bring 
their attainment, if possible, up to their grade 
level. 

Two large objectives for local committees 
would, then, be: first, the setting up of attain- 
able standards for each major division of the 
school, eventually, perhaps, for each grade; sec- 
ond, the planning of a definitely articulated pro- 
gram in English looking toward the attainment 
of these standards, extending from the earliest 
grades through senior high school. The idea 
would be to have all teachers know precisely 
what to expect in training of pupils received 
from lower grades, and to understand what their 
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own specific contribution was to be in preparing 
pupils for the next higher grades: 

These are more or less tentative proposals. It 
is inevitable that local conditions will to some 
extent govern their applicability to the particular 
problems in any given system. The officers of the 
Council welcome suggestions for the improvement 
of the program. 

All schools in the state are cordially invited to 
participate in this project. 


This obviously is a very ambitious 


program. There are enough problems 
suggested in this outline to keep English 
teachers in Michigan busy for many years 
to come. Questions to be answered are: 
What shall we teach? When shall we 
teach it? How may we so tie the work 
of the different grades together in pro- 
gressive continuity that the most shall be 
accomplished with the least waste of 
effort? What, logically, can we expect 
in the way of attainment in language, in 
oral and written composition, .in reading 
ability, in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of literature by the end of any given 
grade? How far can we establish stand- 
ards for our pupils at the various grade 
levels? What differentiation shall be 
made in the type of work required and 
in the standards set for pupils of different 
abilities and different interests? Indeed, 
pretty much the whole problem of an 
adequate curriculum, adequately adminis- 
tered, adequately taught, is involved. 


The procedure suggested to the various 


schools for working out this program was 
general enough to permit free adapta- 
tion to local needs and conditions. The 
idea was that each system should begin 
by establishing a committee made up of 
representatives of the elementary grades 
and the junior and senior high schools 
to act as an investigative and planning 
agency for the three units, as was indi- 
cated under the first head of the plan. 
This committee would make a thorough 
analysis of its existing program in Eng- 
lish to the end of finding in general 
wherein it was satisfactory, wherein un- 
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satisfactory, and in particular whether 
the work in each grade fitted into a 
meaningful pattern for all the grades, 
each part dovetailing into the whole— 
whether in other words, the program in 
language, composition, and _ reading- 
literature was carefully planned according 
to a principle of cumulative development, 
or was merely a hit and miss affair with 
no firmer assurance of unity than that 
afforded by the whim and temperament 
of individual teachers. After such an 
analysis had been made, the committee 
would be ready to suggest improvements 
in the present program, or even to re- 
construct the curriculum in terms of 
cumulative continuity. In the meantime, 
it would be necessary to study the prob- 
lem of standards of attainment, to ex- 
amine the literature on the subject and 
the various available scales and tests, to 
try, perhaps, building new ones. When 
enough schools had done this there 
should be enough data and sufficient ex- 
perience for the building of a state pro- 
gram in English. 

Such a method implies time, and much 
intelligent effort. Usually some experi- 
mentation would be necesary, some trial 
and error, to find what would work in a 
given school. But unscientific as it may 
sound, the best programs are probably 
built not by arbitrarily laying down a 
fixed course, but by frankly proposing a 
procedure as tentative, to be changed as 
conditions and experience dictate. 

All this may seem only common sense. 
Indeed, one supervisor of English replied 
to the letter containing the statement of 
the Council plan by saying that there 
was nothing suggested in it that any good 
school would not already be doing. Un- 
fortunately, however, as was indicated 
earlier in this paper, many schools have 
not adopted such a program. It may be 
said with fair certainty that probably not 
one-third of the high schools in Michi- 


gan have as yet in operation anything 
like a definite course of study in English. 
Fewer yet have attempted a comprehen- 
sive program covering the work of the 
gtades and the junior and senior high 
schools, looking toward a cumulative 
progressive development of knowledge 
and skills in the pupil. The larger systems 
have perhaps come nearer to the ideal. 
But in many of the smaller schools, 
teachers come and teachers go, each fol- 
lowing his own little plan, stressing his 
own little crotchets, with scant regard for 
what is taught before and after. The 
Council articulation project aims to help 
such schools especially. But it is also 
interested in stimulating the larger sys- 
tems to a more intensive and systematic 
self-analysis and a more definite formula- 
tion of their aims and methods. 

The basic principle of the plan, that 
teachers of the different units and grades 
shall get together to consider their com- 
mon problems and objectives and to work 
out better ways to attain their aims, seems 
undeniably sound. There should result 
from this, a better procedure, a better 
understanding, and more effective effort. 

The Michigan project is yet young. It 
will take years to realize its full poten- 
tialities. But already a number of good 
schools have seriously adopted it, and 
have accomplished a great deal.’ Those 
who have been following the plan closely 
believe that the groundwork has been 
laid for substantial results, statewide in 
scope, in the direction of better-planned 
programs in English, built on the prin- 
ciple that education in all its phases 
should be a continuous process and that 
it is the duty of administrators and teach- 
ers to provide means for making it so. 

2 Under the leadership of Mrs. Barns of the Cooley 
High School of Detroit and of Mr. Carl Wonnberger, 
president of the Michigan Council, a large committee of 

ading English teachers of the state is at work on the 
project this year. Schools wishing to enter the project should 
write to Mrs. Barns or to Mr. onnberger, Cranbrook 


School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, for directions and sug- 
gestions. 


Sixth Grade Dictation Material 


Lucy M. SCHWIENHER 
Edward Wyman School, St. Louis, Missouri 


DULTS MAY write interesting 
content for children on a child’s 
level, but the best model for a 
sixth grade composition is a superior 
piece of work done by a sixth grader. 
The rare piece of a child’s writing, which 
is excellent, but not precocious, has an 
educative value which should be utilized. 
The dictation of such a composition to 
the class emphasizes excellence of work- 
manship. Instead of over-emphasizing 
shortcomings of weaker compositions, a 
dictation gives positive drill in forms of 
expression which a classmate has used 
to advantage. 

Some years ago fluency in reading was 
found to depend upon recognition of 
groups of words in phrases and sen- 
tences. Similarly, skill in writing depends 
on simultaneously thinking and writing 
in groups of words. 

What words are more pertinent to a 
child’s writing vocabulary than the words 
which a classmate has found success in 
using? What context is more natural 
than another child’s story? Why learn 
spelling, or punctuation, or sentence 
structure if not to give finish to a good 
unit of expression? 

Approximately one hundred words 
dictated in eight to ten minutes seems to 
be a good length for sixth grade concen- 
tration. The passage may be a complete 
incident, a description, or merely a para- 
graph from a longer story. The following 
children’s compositions have been used 
for dictation in the sixth grade. 


RESEMBLANCE 
Last year Gracie, our dog, had a slight experi- 
ence with a small garden snake which my father 
soon killed. Although Gracie did not get orfe scratch 
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in the fight, she remembered it very well. I know 
this because later I bought a green jack-in-the-box 
and left it on a stool in my room. Suddenly from 
upstairs there came an awful noise. I ran upstairs, 
and there sat Gracie as sweetly as you please gnaw- 
ing on my jack-in-the-box’s head. That was the end 
of the jack-in-the-box and there was no supper for 
Gracie. 
POOR BOOTSY, MY CAT 


He was starved, poor Bootsy. Now that he has 
recovered from an unknown illness, he looks 
starved. Little by little he is getting his energy back. 
Poor Bootsy! When he was sick, he could eat 
scarcely anything, and being sick for about two 
weeks with little to eat isn’t very pleasant. I have 
taken a guess at what might have been the cause. 
Perhaps he had been mourning for Bess after she 
died, or maybe he had a sore mouth or a bone in 
his throat. Nevertheless, he is all right now except 
that he needs some fat. 


EIGHT O'CLOCK 


Suddenly the clock struck eight. Betty remem- 
bered what her mother had said when she left the 
house. In a minute the quavering words came from 
Grandmother Brown, “It is time for little girls like 
you to be in bed.” 

Betty disliked very much to go to bed. “May I 
stay up just a little while longer? I’m reading a 
very interesting book, Grandma. May I read just 
two more chapters?’’ Betty snuggled down in front 
of the fire and read intently. Some time passed. 

“Haven't you finished reading your two chapters 
yet?” 

“Yes, I have, but I mightn’t read another chap- 
ter, might I?” 

“No,” came the severe answer. That was the last 
word spoken between the two. The pitter-patter of 
Betty's feet went up the steps slowly and quietly. 


BEGINNING PARAGRAPH 


Suddenly I glanced at the clock and jumped off 
the soda fountain stool at Fisher’s Drug Store leav- 
ing almost one-third of my chocolate sundae. I made 
a bee-line for the street car because it was the last 
day of the circus. The street car poked along in the 
heavy traffic. I jumped off the car several blocks 
before it reached the circus, trusting more to my 
feet than to the slowly moving car. Of course, I 
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had to stand in line. Surely after all these people 
bought tickets, there would be no room for me. 
Strangely enough, there was room for me, and I 
made my way toward the front seats. In a little 
while the performance began. 


THE SETTING FOR A STORY 


We listened to the crackling of the logs and we 
watched the flames dance higher and higher. The 
silence remained unbroken except for the sound of 
the fire and the wind blowing through the chinks of 
the log wall as the cold Canadian night came on. 
Presently Captain Bob of the Canadian Mounted 
spoke. “It was on a night like this that trapper 
Johnson disappeared.” 

“That sounds like a story to me, Captain Bob,” 
said little Jackie. 


After the first dictation attempt has 
been scored by an exchange of papers, 
each child writes his own spelling list 
which he studies for a second dictation. 
Isolating a troublesome word from a 
composition text is more satisfactory than 
building a context around a spelling-book 
word. A long word may be mastered by 
syllabication, and a difficult short word 
may be stamped with its peculiarity. 

Experience in the use of simple, com- 
mon words is necessary to gain confidence 
in writing. Primary words which lend 
themselves to careless spelling should be 
checked more frequently than weekly or 
bi-weekly written themes permit. When 
a child is thinking of the sequence of a 
story rather than of the isolated word, it 
is easy for him to be caught by a spelling 
demon. He will always write most words 
in sentences while his mind is occupied 
by the thought rather than by the form 
of his writing. To spell common words 
automatically in a thought sequence is a 
discipline. A dictated story supplies se- 
quence; its correction and re-dictation 
check recurrent mistakes in general vo- 
cabulary. 

Certain turns of expression and vari- 
ations of sentences are better learned by 


imitation than by a teacher’s suggestion 
or explanation. Suddenly as the begin- 
ning word of a sentence can be over- 
worked, but it gets attention and it has 
potentialities which appeal to a child. 
Perhaps, nevertheless, of course, surely, 
strangely enough, presently are expres- 
sions which give reassurance to a sixth 
grade writer. Such expressions cannot be 
taught directly because they will become 
too numerous. 

Children frequently have some re- 
membering in their stories. The dog re- 
membered the jack-in-the-box; Betty re- 
membered her mother’s warning; the boy 
at the soda fountain remembered the 
circus; Bootsy might have been mourn- 
ing for Bess; and Captain Bob was re- 
minded of the night that trapper Johnson 
disappeared. 

Contrasts are naturally loved by chil- 
dren, but it is unwise to draw more than 
passing attention to a contrast. There is 
the difference between grandmother’s 
quavering voice and her severe answer 
later on; the difference between the run- 
ning boy and the slow street car; the con- 
trast between the warmth of the hut and 
the cold exterior. 

Compound and hyphenated words are 
a spelling problem in the fifth and sixth 
grades—x pstairs, anything, bee-line, jack- 
in-the-box. 

Suddenly I remembered my pocketbook. It was 
gone. I recalled having it when I had started down- 
town. Then I had been all puffed up in my new 
Easter outfit. Now I was so excited that I did not 
know which way to turn. Mother asked, “Are you 


sure you didn’t put it in your pocket?” 
I reached in my pocket, and there it was! 


A feacher’s artificial construction of a 
child’s story is not as good as a superior 
story written by a child, although for 
purposes of illustration or review, the 
teacher's composition may be helpful. 


—_ 


extn: 


Principles of Method in Elemen- 
tary English Composition 


Harry A. GREENE 


Professor of Education, University of lowa 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In accordance with the custom of 
The National Conference on Research in English, Dr. 
Greene’s Research monograph (which was published 
serially in THE Review, March, May, October, No- 
vember, and December, 1937) was submitted to a 
number of prominent educators for appraisal. In this 
number, two of these evaluations are given. 


DISCUSSION 


R. L. Lyman* 
The University of Chicago 


i? GREENE'S preface is exceedingly 
modest. No one is so well fitted as 
he to interpret with authority the re- 
search in the language-composition 
branches of English. We may commend 
the selectiveness and comprehensiveness 
of his bibliography, the excellence of or- 
ganization, the adequacy of interpretation, 
and the usefulness of the generalizations 
in the form of definite principles which 
teachers may follow with confidence. 

Dr. Greene goes where the research 
studies lead him. However, he wisely 
supplements the findings of investigations 
by inferences drawn from educational 
theories. Not all ideas in the philosophy 
of education can be established by experi- 
mental evidence. As one distinguished 
professor in the University of Michigan 
said, “When evidence and theory con- 
flict, use horse sense.’ Dr. Greene has 
made a real contribution in harmonizing 
evidence and theory, and has done so with 
common sense. 

This paper will treat (1) the lop-sided- 
ness of research in elementary-school 
English; (2) a major omission of much 
needed research; and (3) offer sugges- 

* Dr. Lyman died on December 22, 1937. 
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tions based on points (1) and (2) as to 
the psychology of effective teaching and 
learning. 


The one-sidedness of the research 


Dr. Greene calls attention to what may 
be called the one-sidedness of research in 
this field. On page 14 he writes, 

English teaching has been criticized, perhaps 

justly, because it appeared to place too much 

emphasis on the remedial and corrective aspects 
of expression, and too little on the development 
of constructive expressional abilities . . . it is 
true that curriculum makers for the past fifteen 
or twenty years have looked upon the collection 

of errors in written and oral composition as a 

rich source of instructional material in lan- 

guage. . . . The language curriculum must be 
constructive as well as corrective. 


The comments which follow, then, are 
in no sense a criticism of Dr. Greene; 
they are distinctly in accord with his own 
views. 

A large per cent of the studies cited by 
Dr. Greene have had to do with language 
errors. Researchers have investigated lan- 
guage aspects which can easily be meas- 
ured with a fair degree of objectivity. 
This is to be expected, because science, 
both natural and mental, deals first with 
that which is least complex. Inquiries 
concerning the prevalence of errors, the 
persistency of errors, the relative serious- 
ness of various errors, the efficiency of 
contrasted procedures in the eradication 
of errors, and similar problems, have 
been the objectives of a large share of 
the investigations. The results of such em- 
phasis on language errors, though valu- 
able in many ways as interpreted by Dr. 
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Greene, are unfortunate in several re- 
pects. 

The first unfortunate result is that 
teachers, textbook writers, and curriculum 
makers have been confirmed in the all too 
prevalent and sometimes exclusive prac- 
tice of ferreting out language mistakes. 
Dora V. Smith’s* chief criticism of Eng- 
lish instruction, as she studied it for the 
National Survey of Secondary Schools is 
pertinent: “. . . the preoccupation with 
the mechanics of expression [which is} 
characteristic of English teaching today.” 
Experienced workers who this past year 
have observed hundreds of English 
classes in extensive surveys are agreed 
that one major weakness is the excessive 
amount of “busy work” in oral and writ- 
ten expression: vacuity in content for the 
sake of form. Teachers and pupils ap- 
pfaise expression almost exclusively in 
terms of correctness or incorrectness of 
oral or written symbols. 

Preoccupation with the mechanics of 
expression, and the resulting ‘‘busy work”’ 
in composition, unfortunately reduce to a 
minimum guidance in the more important 
aspects of communication. 

Perhaps the desire to state objectives specifically 

enough to be helpful in teaching has led curricu- 

lum makers to set aside . . . the larger purposes 
composition teaching should serve. 


Ability to think clearly, to form independent 
judgments, emotional and intellectual stimula- 
tion through experience, [the discovery of] those 
normal activities of social and business life in 
which correctness and form of expression find 
their only reason for being, have been largely 
neglected.” 
The over-emphasis on accuracy in the use 
of language details has obscured the fact 
that expression is inevitably conditioned 
by the thinking of child or adult. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike, who long ago insisted 
that “reading is thinking,” has lessened 
the emphasis in remedial reading on the 
recognition of symbols and rate of read- 


1 Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English, p. 23. Bulle- 
tin, 172 No. 17, U. S. Office of Education, 1932. 
id. 


ing, and has increased the emphasis on 
the ability to rethink the ideas of the 
printed page. If reading is thinking, com- 
position most certainly is thinking. In 
short, our natural desire to cultivate 
habits of language accuracy has been so 
strong that we have neglected communi- 
cation as the transfer of worthy ideas 
from speaker or writer to hearers or read- 
ers. The message value of a composition 
can be but remotely judged by its lan- 
guage accuracy. Nothing could be intel- 
lectually more atrocious than the idea that 
trivial content, if correct in language 
form, is a meritorious accomplishment. 
The excessive emphasis on mechanics 
especially in the middle grades uses time 
that might be devoted to more profitable 
guidance. Granted that some attention to 
language errors in the grades is needed 
to lay the foundations for language con- 
sciousness and language conscience, 
nevertheless the probability is that pre- 
cision in the mother tongue is more large- 
ly a matter of social inheritance than it is 
a matter of formal drill. Pupils gradu- 
ally pick up language controls in their 
stride,—absorb them, at it were, through 
the pores of their skin. Morever, an il- 
literate pupil cannot progress at any one 
time more than a step or two beyond his 
current stage of social, spiritual and intel- 
lectual development. One of our most re- 
grettable traditions has designated grades 
four to six as “the grammar grades.” 
Of course no reputable instruction today 
begins the study of formal grammar be- 
low the seventh grade, and experience has 
indicated that the tenth grade, is far more 
suitable for the fine relationships in- 
volved in the understanding of grammar. 
According to present practice, influenced 
by error studies, these grades might now 
be called “the usage grades,” a practice 
somewhat open to the same objection. 
Researchers show that in spite of drill, 
drill, drill, the same language errors per- 
sist with little diminution through grades 
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and high school. Diebel and Sears’ raise 
the question: “Is the present teaching of 
usage and grammar leading to a more 
confused state of mind in the eighth-grade 
child than existed when he was in the 
third grade and entirely unconscious of 
the rules of grammar?” If the reasoning 
of this paragraph is sound, much of the 
time now spent on premature drill might 
be more profitably expended by increasing 
the pupils’ contacts with the realities of 
life in the content subjects, by exposing 
them for ear training to much good Eng- 
lish spoken by all their teachers, and by 
multiplying their experiences with good 
English through abundant reading. These 
may be more potent than protracted drill. 
Dr. Greene, both by direct statements 
and by many inferences, deplores the 
over-emphasis on disciplinary values and 
devotes attention to other values (p. 2). 
He gives consideration to the superior im- 
portance of functional forms of commu- 
nication like letter-writing as contrasted 
with rhetorical forms of expression (p. 
8). Expressional experiences are to be 
related to the social situations of the chil- 
dren (p. 6), with emphasis on audience 
values (p. 15). To avoid the futility of 
“busy work,” subject matter for composi- 
tions, whenever appropriate, is to be asso- 
ciated with content subjects (p. 12; 
14). Even more significant are the 
references to composition quality as dis- 
tinguished from composition accuracy 
(p. 19). The contributions of Willing, 
Van Wagenen and Leonard, together 
with the vital criticisms of composition 
scales by Dolch, point out that we are 
failing “to consider such essentials of 
language expression as content, original- 
ity, style, etc.” (p. 21). And the bulletin 
makes the pertinent comment, 


Objective methods have not fared . . . [well] 
in attempts to measure certain qualities .. . 
Objective tests measure only a few of the more 


* Amelia Diebel and Isabel Sears, ‘‘A Study of the 
Common Mistakes in y Written English,”’ Elementary 
School Journal, XVIII (November, 1917), 172-85. 


obvious and mechanical areas of skill. Perhaps 
these mechanical skills constitute the skeleton of 
language structure, and the elements of style, 
content, organization, structure, vocabulary, etc., 
are the things which determine whether the 
structure is tawdry or imposing (V-G). 


These matters, duly treated by the bulle- 
tin but given minor place because of the 
preponderance of error studies, give the 
writer courage to indicate one basal line 
of investigation quite meagerly repre- 
sented. 


Omissions: needed research. 

A wide field of investigation as yet in- 
adequately treated needs to be developed 
before either the usage studies or the 
studies of content, structure, and style 
can have their true significance. The wide- 
open and uncertain field of the mental 
processes of the writers or speakers which 
underlie their expressional products 
must be explored. Just as in the field of 
supervised study, topics like the use of a 
dictionary, or the making of a bibliogra- 
phy, are estimated in terms of the pupil’s 
immature products, with little or no con- 
sideration of the mental processes in- 
volved in making the products, so in com- 
position, language inaccuracies, inade- 
quate structure, vulgarities of style, and 
the like, are appraised with little or no 
consideration of the muddy thinking in- 
volved. Dr. Greene’s bibliography men- 
tions a few investigations which have at- 
tempted to delve beneath the surface of 
communication, and tried to reach the 
mental processes. In this line, or related 
lines, are a few studies cited by Greene: 
Brandenberg (20), Goltry (58), Greene 
(64), Nixon (110), and Symonds (141). 
However, several other important investi- 
gations may be named. 

First may be cited the older studies of 
Colvin,* who in 1902 attempted to com- 
pare the progress of pupils in inventive 
ability with their progress in formal cor- 

*S. S. Colvin, 


position,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, 1X (December, 
393-412, and Xii (March, 1906), 84-93. 


“Invention vs. Form in English Com- 
i 


1902 
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rectness and who tried to ascertain growth 
in the imagination of school children, 
comparing that progress with growth in 
formal correctness and logical arrange- 
ment. Ellison’ describes a study of chil- 
dren’s definitions to determine the rela- 
tion between knowledge of words and ab- 
stract thinking. Haig® describes a test 
designed to measure pupils’ ability to or- 
ganize ideas. Kimmins'’ determined the 
growth of boys and girls in the use of com- 
plex sentences and opened up a line of re- 
search which has been followed later by 
McCarthy and Kruger and Sandergaard. 
These workers relate the external form of 
expression to the ability of pupils to think 
in relationships as expressed through sen- 
tence subordination, one of the most cer- 
tain signs of growing mental maturity. 
Simpson* tried to find instructional meth- 
ods by which pupils may develop greater 
precision of thought and expression. 
Hoppes® shows the developing capacities 
of pupils in the use of varied and refined 
expressions, and indicates the intimate 
association between the children’s think- 
ing and their expression. Pavey’® at- 
tempted to learn the possible psychologi- 
cal causes for the high frequency of verb 
and pronoun errors among elementary 
school children. Huxtable’’ determined 
the prevalence of five levels of complexity 
of thought—inarticulate, articulate, re- 
lated, reflective, and creative—possessed 
by pupils of different intelligence ratings. 

5 Louise Ellison, ‘‘Children’s Capacity for Abstract 
Thought as Shown by Their Use of Language in the Defini- 
tion of Abstract Terms,’ aor Journal of Psychology, 
XIX (April, 1908), 253-6 

® Anna F. Hai Testing Power to Organize Thought,’’ 
ek 1: Journal, VI (December, 1927), 807-10. 

W. Kimmins, ‘Methods of Expression Used by 
nisi” Children in Essay Writing at Different Ages,” 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training College 
Record, III (June, 1916), 289-95. 

8 Benjamin R. Simpson, ‘Training in the Technique of 
Thinking as a Means to Clearer Thinking,’’ School and 
sorry, moun (Se pater 22, 1923), 358- 60, 

illiam C. Hop The Development of Written 
Expression among Chi ll of Elementary School Age.’’ 


Unpublished Doctor's Thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1931. 
© Mary C. Pavey, ‘‘Discrimination Difficulties in the 

cai of Tense Forms of Verbs and of Case Forms of 
Pronouns.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1930. 

13 Selma L. Huxtable, rae for Judging the Thought 
Content in Written English, ”’ Journal of Lestiondl Tt 
search, XIX (March, 1929), 188-95. 


Hatley*® attempted to determine experi- 
mentally the value of training in the tech- 
niques of reflective thinking as a phase 
of English composition. She taught her 
experimental group seventeen types of 
reflective thinking with the result that the 
instruction in thinking increased the abil- 
ity of the pupils in composition. Frog- 
ner’s® results with pupils in the study of 
sentence subordination and error-frequen- 
cies, with error quotients for clause frag- 
ments, run-on sentences, and awkward, 
complex sentences, suggest that training 
in synthesis would be superior to error 
correction. Ash™* reports a high correla- 
tion between excellence in content and in 
form and indicates that many aspects of 
form improve without being given special 
attention. The conclusion is that instruc- 
tional emphasis may be wisely placed on 
content, orderliness, and adaptation to 
readers rather than on language techni- 
calities. Powell’® reaches the conclusion 
that protracted training in mechanics of 
English probably has no effect on the non- 
mechanical qualities of composition. 


Reflections on the psychology of learn- 
ing. 

The foregoing pages indicate two sug- 
gestions concerning the psychology of 
learning. First, excessive and premature 
emphasis on formal correctness may be 
an intellectual waste; it may rob learners 
of time that could be spent in more profit- 
able ways of developing language con- 
trols, and it may, by causing inhibitions, 
be an actual deterrent to the pupils’ free 
and spontaneous writing and speaking. 


12 Selma R. Hatley, 
for Training in Reflective Thinking.”’ 
Thesis, Department of Education, 
1929. 

18 Ellen Frogner, ‘*Problems of Sentence Structure in 
tae Themes,”’ English Journal, XXII (November, 1933), 
742-54. 

“Irvin O. Ash, ‘‘An reel Evaluation of the 
Stylistic eepree in Be ee Written Composition in the 
fynior High School,”’ Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vv pp. 5 62, September, 1935. 

Raymond Leo Powell, Valid Testing and Diagnosis in 
the Mechanics of Ninth Grade English eqrensee. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. No. 1 
(January 15, 1934), pp. 97-130. Iowa City, vive of 
Iowa Press, 1934, 


‘English Com osition as a Means 
npublished Master's 
University of Chicago, 
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No one knows the extent to which the al- 
most universal stoppage of children’s na- 
tive fluency as they pass the middle grades 
may be due to the handicaps of writing on 
the one hand, and on the inhibitions of 
well intentioned language drill on the 
other. This is what Greene means when 
he speaks (III-G) of a pupil’s becoming 
over-sensitive to the point of becoming 
self-conscious. The second comment al- 
ready implied above as bearing on the 
psychology of learning is that the large 
field of mental processes which underlie 
expression is as yet but meagerly ex- 
plored. Until this is done, our teaching of 
English will be as superficial as is much 
of the supervised study movement. 

The section of Dr. Greene’s bulletin 
which begins on p. 10 makes the point 
that every specific skill must be taught, 
reviewed, and drilled systematically in 
order to attain and maintain adequate 
mastery. Very well—but this is not com- 
position as the bulletin infers; it is usage 
drill. In fact, the bulletin would be im- 
proved if a clear distinction were made 
between language habits, usage items on 
the one hand, and composition, or as we 
now name it “communication,” on the 
other. Quite true, the learning of lan- 
guage uses, or rather the unlearning of 
language errors, is fully subject to the 
familiar errors of habit formation. Habits 
are developed through the exercise of the 
desired responses. A language error must 
be attacked, the correct form must be 
substituted, responses must be frequently 
repeated, there must be no exceptions; the 
correct response must be carried beyond 
immediate mastery if the habit is to be 
established. The ideal learning situation 
is one in which the pupil is able repeatedly 
to reproduce the correct response under 
pleasantly motivated situations. 

Permit two comments at this point. 
First commendation for the principle 
stated by Greene on page 13, that 
“Economy in the development of lan- 


guage skills results from emphasis on us- 
ages which bear the major social burden.” 
Only the most frequent and objectionable 
errors should be included for drill; no 
pupil should be subjected to drill on 
errors he does not make; ideally a pupil 
should be excused from the drill periods 
of pupils who make errors he himself 
does not make; no ultra-refinements of 
language should be imposed on any pupil 
or any class in the grades. 

Again rises the question of the major 
difference between usage drill and gram- 
mar. To establish a form like have gone 
instead of have went in the lower grades 
ear-training and authority must be em- 
ployed. This is usage drill. One form is 
wrong, like dirty ears, and must be 
avoided; the other is right, and needs to 
be cultivated. To be really effective, drill 
in language, like drill in arithmetic, must 
be preceded by sound instruction. This 
cannot be given in the middle grades, be- 
cause pupils are too immature and gram- 
matical explanations cannot be made to 
them. The time comes, perhaps several 
years later, when an explanation of the 
error, an understanding of the erroneous 
form as distinguished from the correct, 
can be made clear to the pupil and there- 
fore the corresponding habit be much 
more easily acquired. Moreover, for the 
pupil of the ninth or tenth grade the 
social desirability of correctness as well as 
the understanding of the form, ought to 
make easier the breaking of the bad habit. 
Still further, the greater mental maturity 
of the learner, represented by capacity to 
see relationships, will facilitate the learn- 
ing. The question here raised is as to the 
proper amount of usage, the individua- 
tion of usage, the distribution of usage, 
and above all the adaptation of usage 
drill to the mental and social maturity 
of pupils. 

Dr. Greene has taken us faithfully 
along the paths that research leads. We 
are as yet largely in the dark as to the 
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mental processes of immature minds, and 
in our zeal to correct illiteracy we are 
likely to forget that language is some- 
thing more than the medium for the ex- 
pression of ideas. It is the instrument of 
thought. Language is used to build up 
the capacity to use ideas, and to organize 
them in effective ways. Language experi- 
ences actually change mental life. Lan- 
guage growth is the result of expanding 
mental life and at the same time is the 
cause of such growth. 


DISCUSSION 
Ethel Mabie Falk 


Madison Public Schools 
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R. GREENE has done a very exten- 

sive and valuable piece of work in 
summarizing the research in the field and 
in stating the instructional contribution 
of the studies listed. His manuscript 
should present to the Conference an ir- 
resistible challenge, if the members are 
really interested in fundamental problems 
of language expression. Few of the 
studies have gone beyond error counts, 
status studies of vocabularies or of sen- 
tence patterns. There is a startling lack 
of research involving experimental pro- 
cedure. We know nothing of what the vo- 
cabularies of children might be if we cre- 
ated situations which would make new 
words significant. We have facts about 
the frequency but no knowledge of the 
causes of poor sentence structure in chil- 
dren’s written work. We know little of 
the social factors involved in the varia- 
tions found in a child’s expression in 
different situations. We have given vast 
emphasis to the corrective aspect of Eng- 
lish teaching. 

I want to commend Dr. Greene for his 
willingness to inject theory into the report 
in places where the research has, as yet, 
been inadequate. Such viewpoints, based 
on broad experience and careful study in 


the field, are justified in this group until 
such time as we are able to find in re- 
search more comprehensive and funda- 
mental implications. 

The alternative is to encourage a con- 
tinuation of present procedures. Is current 
classroom practice based on research? 
What research evidence, we may well ask, 
have we for the following? 

1. The rather general assumption that 
learning results from continuous 
correction. 

2. The ignoring of the social nature of 
language in the emphasis given to 
the individual’s performance. 

3. The amount of time given to usage, 
capitalization, and punctuation in 
contrast to the time given to the 
securing of accurate information, 
careful organization, and interest- 
ing presentation of ideas. 

4. The one-two- or three-sentence as- 
signments made to primary children 
regardless of individual differences 
and of the nature of normal lan- 
guage growth in children. 

5. The unlifelike situations in which 
children are expected to gain lan- 
guage power: telling a story that all 
have heard; making an oral para- 
gtaph on a topic about which the 
child has no knowledge or interest; 
or playing language games that 
have no counterpart in life. 

May we hope that the next few years 
will bring forth many studies of the 
growth made by children from year to 
year. Such studies will guide our building 
of maintenance programs. May we also 
have more studies of the purposes and 
content of children’s letters, both in and 
out of school. May we have some careful 
instruction in the daily activities of the 
classroom. May we have more of the 
study of personality problems and their 
relation to language power. These will be 
more difficult to study objectively than 
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the problems which we are now investi- 
gating, but they are more significant and 
necessary. 

Each section in this report might well 
be supplemented by some statement of 
the gaps left by investigators. These 
might suggest problems for research by 
graduate students or by classroom 
teachers. 


Point of View (Section I) 


Since there seems to be sufficient agree- 
ment in courses of study and among cur- 
riculum research workers to justify the 
social utility point of view, more detailed 
information from the studies of adults’ 
and children’s language needs might well 
be given in this section. Teachers will not 
have ready access to such studies as those 
of Bobbitt, Searson, and Johnson. Sum- 
maries would be valuable. In this group 
mention should be made, also, of the 
study by John Mantle Clapp, The Place 
of English in American Life. 


Curriculum Content and Placement 
(Section IT) 


Dr. Greene seems concerned in this 
section largely with the selection and 
placement of items of usage, punctuation 
and sentence structure. That seems to me 
to be too limited a view of the English 
curriculum. I fear that his discussion may 
give support to a viewpoint widely evi- 
denced in current classroom practice, that 
those matters are of first importance. Per- 
haps this concentration on mechanics is 
justified if those aspects of the program 
can be simplified so that more time can 
be given to dealing with ideas. 

This section should contain a discus- 
sion of the varied types of language ac- 
tivities to be included in the curriculum— 
discussion, reports, announcements, the 


1 Clapp, John Mantle, The Place of English in Ameri- 
ee National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
1926, 


handling of a club, program, or party, or 
the writing of a school paper, etc. The 
implications in the manuscript would lead 
the teacher to concentrate on letter- 
writing alone. Even here, Dr. Greene 
offers as justification, not the variety of 
content and purposes in writing that let- 
ters provide, but the many opportunities 
for improving language skills. Instruction 
that meets the social utility point of view 
should emphasize the more important 
phases of letter-writing. The mastery of 
the form, punctuation, and paragraphing 
of letters is far less important than the 
ability to secure information, express ap- 
preciation or sympathy, place an order 
accurately, or make a request courteously. 

Some attention might be given in this 
section, also, to the studies of children’s 
interests. They suggest content centers 
for various language discussions and 
other activities. 

We need much experimental study of 
the length, type, and quality of reports, 
discussions, etc., that may be expected at 
the different grade levels. 

On the problem of standards, teachers 
will be left in doubt as to what does con- 
stitute an adequate criterion of good 
usage. Dr. Greene leaves the reader with 
the feeling that he believes in a standard 
which some authoritative group may leg- 
islate, but from which compromises may 
be made to meet changes from time to 
time. I am not sure that I understand 
what “leavening forces’ Dr. Greene 
would use to prevent “deterioration” in 
our language. Granted that he could se- 
cure agreement, in this Conference, for 
example, on various items, how could the 
decision be made effective generally? 

The six specific factors which Dr. 
Greene lists for consideration in deter- 
mining grade placement are very well 
chosen. They would be more significant 
to teachers if more illustrations were 
given under each point. 
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Psychology of Learning in Elementary 
English (Section III) 


This section gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the contributions of research to 
the effectiveness of drill and corrective 
work. 

Again we find the research inadequate 
for the entire field. We need here some 
studies of individual differences. We need 
to know why some children are timid and 
inarticulate while others are ready in their 
use of language. 

In this connection, also, teachers may 
very well study the reasons for errors 
made by pupils. The technique used by 
Pressey and Campbell? in the study of 
capitalization errors is suggestive. A simi- 
lar interview technique has been used to 
advantage by Margaret Buchan of Wash- 
ington School, Madison, Wisconsin, in a 
study of the causes of sentence structure 
errors made by the pupils of her class. 


Methods of Classroom Procedure (Sec- 

tion IV) 

In general, the points made are well 
supported by research. Point J, however, 
as elaborated, may be misleading. There 
are many who feel that an offensive arti- 
ficiality is created by the suggested iso- 
lated drill. Research is needed on the “‘in- 
strumental grammar” point of view out- 
lined in An Experience Curriculum. 

There is danger in drawing conclusions 
on the insufficient evidence now available 
on the language differences of pupils with 
low and high I.Q.’s. There are in all those 
studies too many uncontrolled factors of 
home environment, interests, social ma- 


2 Pressey, S. L. and Campbell, Pera. ‘‘The Causes of 
Children’s Errors in Capitalization.’’ English Journal, XXII, 
pp. 197-201. March, 1933. 
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turity, etc., to permit anyone to assume 
that certain differences found are due to 
differences in mental ability alone. There 
are probably as many variations in the 
language characteristics of pupils in the 
so-called homogeneous groups as in other 
groups. Careful study of individuals and 
adaptations to differences of all kinds are 
essential principles of method. 


Measurement of Results in English 
(Section V) 


Point F might well be placed first as a 
caution. There has been no attempt to 
measure the effectiveness of language as 
communication. Some measure which in- 
volves the listener or reader is needed. 
All measures which have been developed 
disregard the purpose of the expression. 
The recording device in use in Iowa Uni- 
versity has immense possibilities in this 
field. 

Many teachers are checking on the 
validity of test responses by going over 
each pupil’s paper with him after the 
written response has been made. Such 


comments as this are revealing to teach- 


ers who are trying to help pupils: “I 
marked theirselves right because I had 
never heard it, so I thought it must be 
right.” 


Remedial and Corrective Instruction 


(Section VI) 


Miss Cutright’s study of the effective- 
ness of various methods of drill in im- 
proving usage should be included here. 

The points are all well made. Perhaps 
another should be added: Freguent meas- 
urement should be made to enable the 
pupils to see their progress. 









[—— 2 ee ae fee oe Ge he 


Editorial 


As the Twig Is Bent 


HERE SEEMS to be need, and urgent 

need, too, of a clearly developed 
concept of character education to give 
unity and balance to the all-too-magnifi- 
cent sweep of the Experience Curriculum 
in English. If along with the liberaliza- 
tion and generous influences so much 
sought after in the new curriculum, a few 
checks and balances were brought into 
play in the name of character education, 
a more sane and highly acceptable result 
might be hoped for in our teaching than 
now seems possible. In these days when 
so many /sms are fashionable, and when 
the stamp of superficiality marks too 
many changes that are taking place, young 
persons, and children in particular, re- 
quire the help of stabilizing influences. 
There was never a time when standards 
of conduct and behavior were so badly 
needed as they are today. 

With the breaking down of many tra- 
ditions, and the setting up of new orders 
in school and out, there has been far too 
much talk about the liberalization of ex- 
pression in proportion to what is being 
said about good usage, good manners, and 
proper conduct. The resulting situation 
is gravely serious and very difficult, both 
to teachers and to pupils. Pupils are told 
to be themselves and unafraid of making 
mistakes, yet they are provided with too 
few aids in language instruction. 

If one may be colloquial in speech 
without becoming offensively vulgar, be 
free from certain subject taboos, nervous 
inhibitions, and the like, without becom- 
ing socially negative and personally of- 
fensive, all right and good; if not—well 
then, let there be no self-complacent 
lapses in the formalities and familiarities 
of speech, of diction or of good usage, if 
you please; and let there be no releases 


from repressions, however galling, if such 
releases are blighting to good taste and a 
sense of the fitness of things. Thus far 
and no further should be the rule recog- 
nized, practised, and self-imposed in 
speech and other problems of good man- 
ners. There is quite definitely a teaching 
responsibility here. 

A fallacy, equally disastrous at school 
and in the home, is the assumption that 
all children will make correct and so- 
cially proper responses under the condi- 
tions of Experience Curriculum motiva- 
tion and stimulation. The fact of the 
matter is that few children are completely 
free from non-social tendencies. At the 
elementary school age, many different 
character and personality types have al- 
ready been formed, so far so as to make 
a vast difference not only in the whole- 
heartedness with which the more socially 
inclined go through with a projected pro- 
gram, but also on the negative side with 
all degrees of resistance from passiveness 
to outright rebellion and insurgency. The 
thing to be remembered and prepared for 
is that what is a strong social appeal or 
motive to some children is an incitement 
to non-social attitudes, if not outright 
misconduct, in the case of others. This 
means that teachers who are not eternally 
alert and ready to work intelligently and 
firmly with these non-social types, are ac- 
tually developing misfits, if not positive 
enemies of society. These teachers, then, 
are pedagogically deluding themselves. 

Yet extreme cases of social and non- 
social types in the school room are easily 
enough observed during any program of 
activity. Such personality traits as the 
domineering and the dictatorial, the self- 
ish, the vain, and the egocentric, are con- 
stantly to be dealt with, else the school 
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room may become a place of social ex- 
ploitation of the wrong kind—the strong 
tyrannize the weak, or social disorders of 
one kind or another arise. 

There is represented here the whole 
problem of strengthening human virtues, 
perseverance, will power, determination 
to do right, courage, and the like. Of 
equal importance, then, to the pupil’s re- 
sponding to poetic inspiration is his pow- 
er to will to work hard at revision and 
rewriting with some _ sensitiveness to 
standards and measures of achievement. 
There is too much idle talk today about 
the power of creative talent in children, 
too much flattery over occasional flashes 
of intuitive expression, and there is too 
little awakening of the sense of discon- 
tent that serves as a driving force so much 
needed to break down self-complacency 
in the creative impulse—the force that is 
necessary even to keep a great artist go- 
ing from start to successful finish. 

Much of modern day pedagogy is true 
only in a profound sense. It cannot be 
superficially interpreted, and if accepted 
as a matter of course, it may become a 
dangerous doctrine. This applies particu- 
larly to theories of English instruction on 
the experience basis, to self-directing 
and self-sustaining activity in the school 
room. There is a constant danger of the 
teacher’s misapprehending the true sig- 
nificance of things observed under an 
activity program. Some highly negative 
response may be observed in a pupil and 
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dismissed as a matter of little more than 
passing concern, with a shrug and “Oh, 
well, he is working off his repressions,” 
or “He has been so inhibited that he is 
taking extra liberties in his new found 
freedom,” or “Let him alone a while; 
he will find himself through self-expres- 
s:on’”’—devious though the way may be. 
Fundamentally, all of this is nonsense. 
Human nature runs amuck if encouraged 
to pursue such a lackadaisical course— 
self-expression or no self-expression. Fur- 
thermore, deep down at the bottom, self- 
expression that is of the right kind does 
not achieve acceptable results in any such 
off-hand manner. Dr. L. P. Jacks, writing 
on this problem in the New York Times 
a short while ago said: “A successful 
self-expressionist must put himself under 
the severest discipline.” And he sagely 
observed that “it needs an exceptionally 
wise man to know for certain whether he 
is expressing himself or not.” And right 
there is the crux of the problem in the 
English classroom today. It is too much 
to expect little children to be wise enough 
to express themselves in a socially accept- 
able way and in a way that is highly sig- 
nificant educationally, if not guided and 
aided constantly by a wise and discrimi- 
nating teacher. 

After all, character is the essence of 
the experience curriculum, and experi- 
ences which do not nurture and integrate 
character are non-educational and worth- 
less in the school. —C.C. C. 
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diagnostic check list of the needs of each 
pupil and his achievement in them. This 
information can be passed on from 
teacher to teacher. Practice must be sup- 
plied when and where it is needed. 

Pupils cannot be made to fit into the 
mold set for a given grade. They must be 
given the experiences for which they are 
ready. Some educators recommend that 
pupils be retarded until certain standards 
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of achievement are attained. If such a 
procedure is followed, overageness re- 
sults. The whole child, his abilities, in- 
terests, personal and emotional adjust- 
ment must be considered. It is better that 
grade standards be adjusted than that 
the child suffer. The criterion must be the 
growth of the individual pupil and his 
ultimate good as a person and as a mem- 
ber of a social group. 
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ee monograph gives the results 
of an extensive study of spelling 
difficulties. It has been found, Professor 
Gates reports, that every word has one 
or more “hard spots’’ where spelling 
errors are most likely to occur. The 
good speller discovers these hard spots 
for himself ; the poor speller needs help 
at this point. This report makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to provide the 
help needed. 


During the course of this study the 
3876 words most commonly taught in 
spelling in American schools were 
given individually to children in the 
various grades until reliable data were 
obtained for each word on each of the 
following features: 


the hard spots 


common misspellings 


average grade-placement 


comprehension grade ratings 


These findings are set forth in compact 
and convenient form, each word being 
treated separately. 


The book will be particularly valuable 
to teachers of spelling, textbook makers, 
and specialists in diagnosing difficul- 
ties in spelling and word understand- 
ing. 
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